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From the President . . 


My very warm greetings to all NANE 
members and affiliate groups. I feel cer- 
tain that you will all want to join me 
in expressing sincere appreciation to 
Theo Reeve for what NANE has accomp- 
lished under her leadership. Among the 
major accomplishments have been the 
establishment of a National Headquar- 
ter’s Office in Chicago, increase in mem- 
bership, the rapid growth of the affilia- 
tion program and last but not least the 
Journal with its new professional 
format. 


It seems to me that the Journal fulfills 
many of our dreams for NANE and that 
this first new issue represents a real 
milestone. Imagine my delight at re- 
ceiving on Christmas Day a copy air 
mail special delivery! As I wrote Bess 
Ferguson, the Production Manager for 
the Journal, it was by far the nicest 
gift I received. I read it immediately 
from cover to cover and have reread 
it several times. It continues to be a 
source of delight and inspiration. How 


From the Editor . . 


The vision of the NANE Board, the 
creative thinking of many individuals, 
the excellent material from contribu- 
tors, and the hard work of the Journal 
Staff keep us moving ahead. 


That we are moving in the right di- 
rection is evinced by the following ex- 
cerpts from letters received from mem- 
bers. “Congratulations on the ‘New 
Look’ of the Journal.” (Keith Osborne). 
“T have seldom seen so much good ma- 
terial in one issue of a periodical.” (W. 
Carson Ryan). “My congratulations on 
the graduation of the Journal to its new 
printed form. I was most impressed 
with it and feel this is a tremendous 
step forward for the whole Association.” 
(Amy Hostler). “A note to tell you how 
wonderful the new Journal is: It marks 
a real stride ahead for NANE.” (Jimmy 
Hymes). “Congratulations on the looks 
of the Journal.” (Katherine Read). 
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packed each section is with valuable in- 
formation and new ideas and concepts! 
Many of us have from time to time tried 
to review the history of NANE, now 
we have in the Journal an official record 
of NANE’s beginning and concrete evi- 
dence in the many fine articles of our 
growth. I feel certain that you will en- 
joy and use your Journal as I have. 
Many of you have already written ex- 
pressing your appreciation and approval. 


Have you all seen the January 1959 
revision of the NANE “How You Can 
Join” pamphlet? If not write for copies 
and help the Membership Committee in 
recruiting new members. 


Make your plans now to attend the 
Biennial Conference in Los Angeles in 
June. The program as planned by the 
Conference Program Committee around 
the theme “Communication” should help 
each of us to answer the question raised 
in the current Journal, “Do we really 
communicate?” 


The only thing I can add from all of 
us who work on the Journal is our warm 
appreciation for your support and inter- 
est. 

The sections FROM THE TEACHER’S 
NOTEBOOK and FOCUS ON AFFIL- 
IATED GROUPS are important parts 
of the Journal. To keep them vital and 
helpful, contributions from teachers and 
associations are needed. 


Send material for FROM THE 
TEACHER’S NOTEBOOK to Evelyn 
Beyer, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronx- 
ville, New York. 


Send news for FOCUS ON AFFILI- 
ATED GROUPS to Rosalie Blau, 1338 
S. Orange Grove Avenue, Los Angeles 
19, California. 


Want to have a turn as a guest editor 
....hmmmm? Watch for this new col- 
umn in the Journal. 
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THEORY AND RESEARCH 
IN CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Implications for Nursery School Teachers 


SYLVIA BRODY 


I have been asked to speak to you 
about a few aspects of research in child 
development. What I shall do is to tell 
you, as briefly as I can, about the direc- 
tion in which psychological research has 
been moving in the past years, and about 
some of the current subjects of interest. 
I shall then give you a few indications 
of how the understanding that we have 
gained so far may be directly useful 
to educators. 


A few months ago I happened to read 
a report of the Brooklyn Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
which had been prepared for its first 
meeting in 1888. The report decried the 
bad condition in which numerous chil- 
dren had been found by persons in the 
community, and urged the public to in- 
terest itself in the plight of these chil- 
dren, who were being saved from fatal 
neglect, cruelty, and outright abandon- 
ment. It was modestly stated that al- 
though in those enlightened times many 
more such cases were not likely to be 
found, fostering of the Society still 
seemed worthwhile. And so it was only 
about seventy-five years ago that a social 
institution was set up with the special 
responsibility of safeguarding the life 
of the child. It took almost another fifty 
years before the inner life of the child 
became a popular concern. We get some 
idea, from this, of how much has had to 
be learned in the very recent past, about 
the meaning of childhood experience. 


Child study may be said to have begun 
in this country at the turn of the cen- 
tury, with the work of G. Stanley Hall. 
Hall had been deeply influenced by the 
findings of Darwin and Freud, and made 
it his province to study the evolution of 
the child’s mind. He was a pioneer in 
the use of the interview with young 
children, and with it did discover and 
did stimulate great interest in the child’s 
thinking. The year 1909, when Hall per- 


Dr. Brody is a child analyst and a member of the 
Pediatric Psychiatry Service, Lenox Hill Hospital, New 
York City. 


This paper was presented at the 1958 Conference, 
Early Childhood Educational Council, New York. 


suaded Freud to come to the United 
States to give a series of lectures on 
psychoanalysis, marks a period of much 
scientific argument as to whether human 
behavior was governed by instinct. This 
argument had grown out of the world- 
awakened curiosity about the evolution 
of traits within species, and it was en- 
livened by the angry reaction to the 
kind of instincts that Freud described, 
i.e., instincts that were biologically de- 
termined, and were unconscious. Psy- 
choanalysis posited that all behavior al- 
ways has a biological source, and always 
is motivated to some extent by wishes, 
impulses and thoughts of which the sub- 
ject is not at all aware. The central 
question, then, was whether man be- 
haved as he did because he was biologi- 
cally impelled to, by instincts, or because 
he had been conditioned by early ex- 
perience. If there was such a thing as 
a human instinct, at least it was easier 
for some to accept the existence of many 
instincts, over and above the biological 
ones. Other psychologists not only de- 
nied instinct theory, but repudiated the 
data about unconscious mind. Some 
found evidence to show that all behavior 
was the result of conditioning. Behind 
these disputes was a growing realization 
that childhood was,’as philosophers had 
long ago suggested, a period in which 
the organism could be influenced might- 
ily, and forever. It raised new questions 
for education that were obviously of the 
most fundamental importance. To what 
extent could training affect instinct? 
Should training begin very early in life, 
before instinctive patterns became fixed? 
Did instinct naturally allow for some 
adaptations, without need for further 
training? 
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At about the same time, interest in 
physical and mental growth curves was 
spurred by the manpower problems en- 
countered in the first World War, where 
the poor performance of the common 
soldier had exposed the defects of our 
educational system. As a result, the 
study of mental development soon 
reached the pre-school age level. Special 
institutes for research in child develop- 
ment began to be set up within univer- 
sities all over the country. Most of these 
(Yale, Harvard, Denver, Fels, Stanford) 
are still operating. Many of the basic 
normative studies of growth date from 
the ten or fifteen years after the war. 
I refer to those of McGraw, Shirley, 
Terman, Thorndike, and a host of others; 
and to the construction of such mental 
tests as the Stanford revision of the 
Binet, the Merrill-Palmer, The Good- 
enough, and the Gesell Developmental 
Schedules. 


Gesell had set up his clinic at Yale 
in 1911, determined to help settle some 
of the conflicts about nature versus nur- 
ture, and to do so by making systematic 
observations of infants and young chil- 
dren, such as had never before been 
made. He insisted upon really seeing 
how normal children really grow and 
really develop. He shortly became con- 
vinced that the human organism con- 
tains intrinsic patterns of behavior that 
make themselves known in an orderly 
sequence, in any environment. The in- 
vincibility of maturational processes he 
has emphasized right through to the 
present, within a more and more care- 
fully constructed theory of organic de- 
velopment. 


Gesell’s contribution towers over most 
others, I believe, because his theoretical 
framework always considered the func- 
tioning of the organism as a whole, and 
always was based upon direct observa- 
tion of behavior. Being chiefly concerned 
with norms, he has made his essential 
reference point anatomical and physio- 
logical structure and change; and I think 
that because of this insistence on keep- 
ing to biological facts as sources of be- 
havior, his work will eventually be cru- 
cial in confirming the propositions of 
psychoanalysis. 


Another great stream of thinking 





about child development came in the 
1920’s, from the child guidance clinics, 
which had themselves emerged out of 
the larger, nation-wide mental hygiene 
movement. While the university nur- 
sery schools were studying how educa- 
tion might influence early intellectual 
and social functioning, the clinics were 
observing the influence of conflict upon 
adaptive behavior in childhood. And 
by this time, dissatisfaction with the 
quantities of material about physical 
and mental development, and with the 
large supply of measuring techniques, 
had already sprung up. These latter in- 
vestigations were providing no explana- 
tions for the incidence of psychological 
disturbances in childhood. It was clear 
enough that although maturation pro- 
ceeded in pretty much the same order 
and sequence in all normal children, 
the rate of growth differed from child 
to child. And advanced workers in edu- 
cation and in psychology had begun to 
think about the effects of variable socio- 
economic conditions and methods of 
child rearing, on the personality of the 
preschool child. To build a proper 
science of behavior, it became incum- 
bent to ask some newer and subtler 
questions. By what cultural, familial 
or biological influences does the indi- 
vidual child develop his own special 
character, his own special talents? 
Could anything be done by educators 
to shape personality in the early years, 
to insure the child’s best use of his native 
abilities and, if possible, to avoid neu- 
rotic distortions of development? For 
individuals were not only excitingly dif- 
ferent from one another, but consistent 
in their differences. Each had a style of 
behavior that affected his functioning 
in all areas, and each maintained that 
style as life went on. The 4-year-old 
who was physically restless and over- 
talkative was also likely to have a short 
attention span and superficial personal 
relationships — and he was likely to 
continue to show more or less the same 
pattern at age 8, 12 or 20. How, then, 
did this pattern crystallize? 


This widening inquiry into the inner 
motivations of the child occurred in the 
late twenties and thirties. It was signifi- 
cantly stimulated by the spread of em- 
pirical knowledge about the fantasies, 

















the wishes, and the fears of the normal 
child, that was being gathered from nor- 
mal and neurotic children by the first 
child analysts, most of whom were still 
in Europe. Certain of the more advanced 
educators here and in England, encour- 
aged by these findings, decided that it 
was time to pay less attention to tests 
and measurements, and to see how chil- 
dren might behave if they were set free 
to think and do without having to adapt 
to traditional standards of education. 
The new education was fostered chiefly 
in the growing number of independent 
nursery schools, whose aim was not re- 
search study, but richer intellectual and 
emotional stimulation for the child, and 
guidance for their parents — although, 
of course, many parents made only cus- 
todial use of the school. In the new 
progressive schools the children were to 
learn by doing, as Dewey had prescribed, 
but the choice and style of activity, and 
the pace at which he was supposed to 
learn, were to be selected by the child. 


In many such schools, individual dif- 
ferences were cultivated. Each child 
was to be set free, to discover and ex- 
ercise his own ideas, to respect his own 
thinking, to learn whatever his curiosity 
drove him to learn. You all know how 
the optimism about the mental and so- 
cial productiveness that permissive 
methods would provide for, affected 
popular ideas about child rearing. For 
many teachers and parents, permissive- 
ness meant a true respect for the inten- 
sity and richness of the child’s emotional 
and intellectual strivings. For others, 
who misunderstood the underlying in- 
tention of giving more scope to the child, 
the concept of permissiveness had dam- 
aging sequelae. It served as a rational- 
ization for leaving the child to make 
decisions which he was not mature 
enough to make, it left him with a feel- 
ing of obligation to work out his prob- 
lems alone, and finally, it made it fash- 
ionable to condone undesirable actions 
by pseudo-psychological excuses. The 
lessons learned from the latter mistakes 
of education have been very painful. 
Many of the children so reared or edu- 
cated became as afraid of inner stress as 
once other children had feared external 
authority; they brimmed over with in- 
tellectual explanations which were sup- 
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posed to make all kinds of behavior 
reasonable and acceptable; and these 
children eventually reacted to unavoid- 
able frustrations with bitterness, guilt 
and diffuse anxiety. 


Looking back, we can see where some 
of the trouble lay. The rise of interest 
in the emotional life of the young child 
had come, as I have said, in reaction 
to the abundance of academic studies 
about growth curves, and out of an un- 
derstandable eagerness to implement 
what was being learned clinically, from 
psychoanalytic theory and practice. But 
I should like to emphasize that the errors 
of permissiveness constituted a logical 
and an essential step in our own learn- 
ing. We can now realize that there had 
to be a time in which we allowed the 
child to reveal his impulses in action, 
in play and in fantasy, before we could 
begin to sort out what kinds of expres- 
sion of impulse might be educationally 
desirable. 


The optimism about the value of free- 
dom in child development had its high 
tide just before the second World War. 
That war brought a resurgence of in- 
terest in measurements, but now it was 
of a different kind from that which had 
occurred after World War I. The inter- 
est now was not in scores and quotients 
but in evaluations of strengths and 
weaknesses in the personality as a unit. 
The last decade has brought another 
over-abundance of clinical measure- 
ments and techniques, piling up data 
about dynamic processes of growth: e.g., 
about the frequency of certain attitudes 
in certain personality structures; the re- 
lation between personality formation 
and early experience; personality and 
social class; personality and neurotic 
symptoms; the matching of clinical var- 
iables such as frustration and aggres- 
sion, or dependence and early habit- 
training. Research interest has moved 
its focus from the psychological, to the 
intellectual, to the social, and finally to 
the emotional development of the child. 
It has become almost commonplace to 
say that emotional conflict is a normal 
phenomenon of childhood, and that the 
problem is not with whether conflicts 
exists, but with the ways in which con- 
flict helps or hinders adaptation. 
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We now know very well that the 
child’s personality is highly over-deter- 
mined — that it has many and varied 
sources, and that the child has power- 
ful impulses which, untamed, can liter- 
ally drive him wild. We have seen some 
of the effects of too little taming, and 
at present a return to former methods 
of discipline is being called for. It has 
taken a long time for many to realize 
that psychoanalysis, which did bring to 
our attention the significance of releas- 
ing the hemmed-in emotions of the child, 
never advocated the abandonment of 
control and discipline in the socialization 
of the child. The issue at hand is how 
to maintain our respect for the intensity 
of the child’s instinctual impulses, and 
to help him accept them without fear 
and yet not surrender to them. 


It is because we have learned so much 
about the emotional needs of the child 
that we are troubled by the current talk 
of going back to disciplinary methods 
and insisting on conformance at an early 
age. Authoritarian standards were bad 
because they were arbitrary, and set up 
lasting dissensions between the child and 
society. Some identification with the de- 
mands of a reasonable authority are 
necessary for learning; but where the 
identification is based upon an angry 
imitation of, or a rivalry with a rigid 
authority, as of old, then it is liable to 
be disturbed and unstable, and to bring 
too much repression or too much anx- 
iety. The child will identify with less 
conflict where the object of his identi- 
fication is a strong figure as well as a 
loving one, because then he has a chance 
to perceive that the conflicts that have 
come with his growing are not to be 
fought out with the adult, but withif 
himself; that his problems are internal. 


And so, are we for or against disci- 
pline in education? We can only be 
for it. The child’s reasoning is still im- 
mature, and he has not yet had a great 
deal of successful experience in control- 
ling his impulses. The best insurance 
that he will have such experience in 
school is in the development of a deeply 
trusting relationship with a teacher who 
is in sufficient command of herself that 
she is not threatened by the child, and 
that she can be independently giving 
or demanding, allowing or forbidding, 





without being disturbed by the child’s 
resentment or seduced by the child’s 
gratitude. The child, by imitating and 
later identifying with the sure adult, 
hour after hour, day after day, and week 
after week, can come to be as proud 
to control some of his impulses as once 
he was proud to express them. He will 
in fact be grateful for having been ex- 
pected to do so, even against his will. 
This mastery of impulses, which is the 
heart of discipline, becomes secure when 
it is learned from the example of a loved 
adult. It can never be exacted peremp- 
torily without danger to the self-esteem 
of both parties. Obviously, there are 
times and places in which the child must 
be subjected to external control if he 
is to be educated at all; and such edu- 
cation will be safe and effective as long 
as feelings of mutual respect are sus- 
tained between teacher and child, and 
as long as the controls that are set by 
the teacher are not unconsciously moti- 
vated by anxieties of her own. 


These statements represent our theo- 
retical understanding at this time, as 
well as our practical knowledge. For 
to the study of instinctual drives — of 
sexual and aggressive impulses, and all 
the emotions of envy, rage, greed and 
love that derive from those impulses — 
we have added the study of instinct con- 
trol. We refer to these inner controls 
as mechanisms of defense. They are 
never conscious, but their existence is 
clinically demonstrable, and often ob- 
servable in the educational setting. By 
means of them, the child may deny un- 
pleasant feelings, he may attempt to 
show directly opposite feelings, he may 
project objectionable feelings to other 
persons, he may explain them away on 
a plausible but false basis, and so on. 
Whichever means he makes use of tells 
us whether he is trying to face the con- 
flict that has been aroused by the force 
of his instinctual impulse, or whether 
he is trying to avoid the conflict and 
gives rein to the impulse. 


The year 1936 marks the date of pub- 
lication of Anna Freud’s classic work 
on the mechanism of defense, and it 
marks as well the beginning of a re- 
vision in educational aims, a revision 
that has taken almost twenty years to 
seep down to the lay public. The course 

















that psychoanalytic child psychology has 
taken has thus been patterned on the 
natural course of expression in the child: 
first came a knowledge about instinctual 
drives, and then a knowledge of the 
mechanisms which normally must be 
erected to insure appropriate expression 
of those drives. The shift of interest 
from processes of maturation to the 
vicissitudes of conflict, ie., conflict be- 
tween instinctual demand and instinct 
control, is conspicuous in very many 
publications within academic psychol- 
ogy itself. I shall give a few examples. 


Jersild, writing about “Emotional De- 
velopment” in 1946, made no reference 
to emotional problems specific to in- 
fancy. A 1954 revision of the same ar- 
ticle gives nine pages to a discussion 
of emotional problems that can arise in 
infancy, and the implications of types 
of mothering for early need-gratification. 
Lois Murphy, in 1937, suggested that 
study of social behavior of the pre-school 
child should deal with sex goals (con- 
scious or unconscious drives for accep- 
tance by one’s own or the opposite sex), 
status goals, power-aggressive goals, 
love goals, achievement goals, pleasure 
goals. As to probable determinants of 
the pre-school child’s social behavior, 
she cited as important the number of 
children in the group, their age range, 
the room space, the materials and equip- 
ment available, the personality of the 
teacher, and her techniques in handling 
tensions and quarrels. The child’s emo- 
tional life was considered in relation to 
the group. Aggression was defined so- 
cially, in terms of ascendance and dom- 
inance, as against submissiveness and 
withdrawal. In current research that 
Dr. Murphy is conducting in Topeka, 
she is dealing with problems that beset 
the individual and normal child, and 
the ways he tries to cope with them. 
As she indicates, some of these problems 
may arise from external events, but 
some always arise within the child, from 
discrepancies between his individual 
capacities and his ideals, from special 
sensitivities, from anxieties stemming 
from his private life. Her study in- 
quires how children whose difficult ex- 
periences do not lead to the develop- 
ment of disturbances, manage to cope 
with their everyday problems, and even 
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gain in maturity from them. While Dr. 
Murphy still is studying the normal 
child, she has become concerned with 
problems of intra-psychic conflict, of the 
child’s inner struggles between his feel- 
ings and thoughts, and his knowledge 
of external reality. 


I should like to make a few remarks 
about our changing attitudes toward the 
child’s play, because play is so vital to 
the life of the nursery school. Thirty or 
thirty-five years ago, many would have 
been content to study the manifest con- 
tent of play at given age levels, or the 
usual roles taken by children at those 
age levels. Then there was the period, 
mainly in the thirties, when it was con- 
sidered that play, in itself, furthered 
emotional development because it 
served to release feelings and ideas that 
were in a state of repression. We ought 
not underestimate the importance of 
this high valuation of play in the history 
of child life. It was a truly epochal ad- 
vance that children should be allowed 
to dramatize their fantasies without 
moral reprimand. Our appetite for such 
dramatizations may now be somewhat 
dulled from over-exposure; but still we 
have hardly scratched the surface of 
what we can learn from the fantasy 
expressions of any single child. 


I remember one 4-year-old girl whose 
favorite activity was to play house. She 
always had to be the naughty baby who 
cried and made her mother angry. In 
the thirties, it would have been typical 
to assume that the experience of being 
scolded by an angry mother was famil- 
iar and meaningful to this child, and 
that her playing it out would have ca- 
thartic effects. If we prébed further, 
we might have considered also that she 
had some unconscious wish to take a 
submissive role and complain about it; 
or that she felt herself to be bad and 
unlovable; or that with her naughty, 
infantile ways she unconsciously aimed 
at stirring up excitements between her- 
self and her mother, probably in the 
form of spankings followed by tearful 
reconciliation; or perhaps that her most 
vivid emotion was grief, and a longing 
for maternal tenderness. Whatever 
meaning might have been suspected to 
lie within her play, the assumption 
would have been that expressing the 
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fantasy or the wish behind it was bet- 
ter than not expressing it. By drama- 
tizing her longings or her anxieties, the 
child would be relieved, and would then 
be free to become engrossed in other 
activities as well. 


For some children play did have this 
salutary effect. But for many others, 
and possibly because the play was stimu- 
lated by adult observation and approval, 
it served mainly for repeated reenact- 
ment of the child’s conflict, which per- 
sisted and did not diminish at all. Often 
the conflict intruded into real life. For 
example, the little girl who preferred 
the role of the crying baby did not con- 
fine this behavior to her house play; she 
also was over-sensitive to any rebuff, 
readily withdrew from group activity, 
was generally over-obedient — and yet 
she managed to provoke the scolding of 
her teacher again and again. Then she 
would go about with an air of resent- 
ment, self-pity and loneliness. So her 
play, instead of relieving the intensity 
of her feelings toward her mother, 
seemed actually to aggravate them; and 
in addition, the play itself was less grati- 
fying as play, because it was too similar 
to real life experience. 


Today such repetitive play would be 
more apt to be looked at with what I 
may call a diagnostic point of view: the 
teacher might see that the child’s need 
to repeat one theme so often is a sign 
that her energy is being driven too much 
in one direction, probably because of 
some unknown anxiety. Judging, then, 
from her play, that this child has some 
conflict, ie., a wish and a fear, that 
makes her try to stir up excitement in 
the mother, be punished for it, and theh 
be a martyred victim, the teacher may 
then be in a position to consider how 
she, as a teacher, should best respond 
to the child’s provocations. In describ- 
ing what may be learned from a child’s 
repetitive play, I am not implying that 
the teacher needs to act as a clinician. 
I am rather hoping to communicate 
something of what we would now con- 
sider an appropriate educational re- 
sponse to play, in contrast to an earlier 
tendency to be too easily satisfied with 
the emotional benefits of play itself. 


Play is often the most important form 





of communication for the child, and a 
child who plays something in the pres- 
ence of an adult is knowingly or not, 
telling the adult something. The mes- 
sage may be in the content of the fan- 
tasy; it will also be, and this is harder 
to discern, in the point at which the 
play begins or ends. A clue to the emo- 
tional demand of the little girl was that 
she invariably stopped playing when 
the “mother” in the play talked to the 
“father” or gave something to the “sis- 
ter”. The child became abstracted, her 
gaze wandered to the group and the 
teacher, and she walked off silently in 
their direction. Her personal conflict 
had broken through. She could not tol- 
erate being turned away from, even in 
play. Her need was to experience rising 
excitement in the mother, the climax 
of a fight with her, and then a gradual 
restoring of love for each other — slow- 
ly building then toward another fight. 
Peace meant loneliness and she could 
not bear it. There were also times, with- 
in the house play, when she had to stop 
it, so to speak; if the “mother” became 
too excited or too realistically angry, 
the child suddenly made a move as if 
to leave the scene. The mother’s “anger” 
awoke too much anxiety in her, and 
she had to distract herself. 


In my own practice with neurotic 
children I have been fascinated to see 
how poor is their ability to play at all. 
Their range of interest is usually nar- 
row and remains so for a long time. 
Very often they cannot use toys, and 
seem unable to do anything more than 
search about the room, handling all sorts 
of objects but becoming involved with 
none. They are not inwardly free to set 
aside their private preoccupations and 
to extend interest in the world outside 
themselves. 


The play of the young child, which 
has probably been observed most inten- 
sively in the nursery school, has be- 
come a most important tool for clinical 
diagnosis. As a final indication of this, 
I may mention a current investigation 
of play, in a hospital in this city, where 
a group of psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists are seeking to differentiate among 
the characteristic play of normal, schi- 
zophrenic, or mentally-retarded chil- 
dren. 














At the present time, psychological re- 
search in early childhood development 
deals typically with the significance of 
experiences that are common and uni- 
versal but not subject to experimenta- 
tion: separation anxiety, the relation be- 
tween maternal and child personality, 
pathology in the first year of life, the 
effects of illness and hospitalization, 
childhood schizophrenia, and others. All 
such studies take their inspiration from 
certain basic tenets of psychoanalysis 
which, though never concerned with 
controlled experiments, have been an 
empirical research guide of the finest 
calibre. These tenets relate to the in- 
fant’s fear of helplessness and need for 
human stimulation, anxieties of the 
child about body intactness, and quan- 
daries about sex differences, sickness, 
birth and death. These subjects can no 
longer be ignored by any serious work- 
ers with young children. And actually, 
whatever the violence of the arguments 
for and against psychoanalytic concepts, 
they are accepted more frequently than 
is sometimes acknowledged. Many edu- 
cators, for example, deny the existence 
of an oedipus complex, yet they will 
readily admit that which can only be 
understood as a derivative of the oedipus 
complex, i.e., the need for the teacher’s 
love and approval, or rivalry with class- 
mates or siblings. 


Research studies a few decades ago 
were mostly horizontal, or cross-section- 
al. They examined behavior in specific 
age groups, and used many subjects to 
arrive at averages, trends and norms. 
In the past decade, several major studies 
have been longitudinal: they make use 
of fewer subjects, but the few are stud- 
ied intensively and over a long time 
span. Of course Gesell and McGraw 
did long-term studies, as of the identi- 
cal twins; but the current emphasis is 
on the continuous interplay of physical, 
mental and emotional growth within 
given social settings and within given 
families, over a period of years. 


The central aim of one such project, 
at the Child Study Center of Yale, has 
been to test predictions about the future 
development and behavior of a mother 
and her child, at various intervals when 
enough information about each has been 
gathered to make a prediction possible. 
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The study of each pair extends in time 
from the mother’s pregnacy to the 
child’s enrollment in first grade. The 
focus is not primarily on pathology but 
on the development of character struc- 
ture, or personality formation. The re- 
search staff includes psychologists who 
give tests, social workers who maintain 
contact with the mother in clinic inter- 
views and home visits, pediatricians who 
see mother and child in the Well Baby 
Clinic, and psycholanalysts who study 
the child in the nursery school, in play 
contacts. Where indicated, some child- 
ren receive analytic treatment. Such a 
method is of course related to the “team 
approach”, which came into prominence 
in hospitals and other social agencies 
during World War II, through the joint 
work of people from different but relat- 
ed fields concerned with human behav- 
ior. The Yale group has been learning 
about the kinds of predictions about de- 
velopment that can be made with reas- 
onable accuracy, and has become espec- 
cially alert to early clues of a child’s 
assets and liabilities, and to the need to 
refine techniques of observation. 


Another huge area of present research 
interest is emotional development dur- 
ing infancy. It is no small thing to have 
discovered that the infant’s ability to 
smile may mark his first step in sociali- 
zation; it means that observation of 
when and under what conditions he does 
or does not smile is an index of the qual- 
ity of his earliest relationship to people. 
We have been learning, too, that the in- 
fant’s ability to communicate smoothly 
with his mother may significantly affect 
his subsequent ability to interest him- 
self in other persons and in material ob- 
jects; that while his emotional upsets 
at one age level may appear to have no 
immediate effects, they may have cu- 
mulative effects upon his later function- 
ing; and that maternal behavior toward 
the infant at each successive develop- 
mental phase may influence for all time 
his capacity to deal with problems de- 
riving from that phase. All such find- 
ings have great implications for the edu- 
cation of the preschool child because 
they describe the early processes of 
adaptation. Adequate knowledge of 
what a child has lived through during 
infancy will always throw light on the 
kinds of stimulation and deprivation a 
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child has been habituated to, and on the 
needs with which he comes to the nurs- 
ery school teacher. I have no doubt that 
the first two years of life are going to 
be a major area of research interest in 
the next decades. 


A last type of investigation I should 
like to mention is probably of least prac- 
tical interest to the teacher at this time. 
I refer to a group of studies in a field 
called ethology. Ethologists are primar- 
ily zoologists. They study the behavior 
of lower animals, birds, fishes and in- 
sects, not in a behavioristic sense, not in 
controlled experiments. In a broader 
way, they are concerned with how ani- 
mals learn, and adapt to their environ- 
ments; that is to say, how the behavior 
of any species gets selected. This brings 
us back to the study of instinct: but on 
a far higher level of scientific under- 
standing than instinct was thought about 
in the time of McDougall and Watson. 
Instinct is being understood not as a 
mechanical, inborn trigger for complex 
behavior, such as animals were thought 
to show in caring for their young, but 
in terms of a physiological equipment 
which allows for certain kinds of adap- 
tation—a point of view that is in es- 
sential harmony with psychoanalytic 
theory of instinct. The rat has a mouth 
apparatus that allows for grasping and 
carrying; whether the individual rat 
uses his mouth for those purposes will 
depend upon his own life experience as 
well as his own constitutional equip- 
ment. It has been shown that normal 
rats reared in such a way as to prevent 
practice of activities required for nest- 
building and licking of their own bodies, 
failed to care for their young, and the 
young died. Geese follow their leadef 
because they respond to the cackling 
sound, and will follow a man just as ex- 
clusively as the mother goose, if he is the 
one to make the sound for them, from 
their birth. A jackdaw will make love 
to a man, insisting on feeding him pre- 
chewed worms, and pushing them into 
his ears if he turns away his mouth, if 
the man has been the jackdaw’s sole 
companion in its earliest hours and days. 
The point I am making is that a great 
deal of the behavior of animals that we 
used to regard as innate, is rather a re- 
sult of many social and biochemical pro- 
cesses, and needs more precise descrip- 





tion than the old mechanistic concept 
of instinct provided for. The same, I be- 
lieve, will be shown to hold true for in- 
fant and child behavior. 


As a result of these various approach- 
es to the study of psychological develop- 
ment, which on the basis of more and 
more specific observations reemphasize 
that personality always takes shape ac- 
cording to certain known biological and 
social laws, the function of the nursery 
school would appear to be ripe for furth- 
er change. Once it was a custodial cen- 
ter, then a pre-kindergarten school for 
habit-training, then a guidance center 
for children and their parents, then a 
school in its own right, with the valid 
aim of awakening and feeding the 
child’s normal curiosities and normal 
socialization, and of helping him to sub- 
limate his instinctual impulses. All edu- 
cation is sublimation, but it is in the 
nursery school that the most dramatic 
advances in sublimation may be achiev- 
ed. 


Now, it is my feeling that one func- 
tion of the nursery school should be to 
take greater initiative in recognizing 
when and where emotional conflict is 
interfering with the normal process of 
growth. From this two corollary tasks 
emerge. One is to find ways to deal with 
such conflicts insofar as they can be 
dealt with in a school setting. The other 
is to bring the problem before the child’s 
parents. The latter is an especially deli- 
cate undertaking; it involves an ability 
to select observations that are meaning- 
ful to the individual parent, and to pre- 
sent them without arousing the parent’s 
fear or guilt, yet in such a way as to 
stimulate him or her to deal with the 
problem realistically, and within the 
pre-school period, if at all possible. 


I assume that it will take several gen- 
erations for this trouble-spotting func- 
tion to mature, because it involves a 
psychological sophistication on the part 
of the public as well as on the part of 
the teacher training schools. It is just 
because the school is not a clinic that 
the sincere educator has the responsibil- 
ity of noting where his educational pur- 
pose is meeting excessive resistance, and 
of using all available knowledge to in- 
fluence the child toward greater educa- 
bility. When a child cannot profit from 
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reasonable influence, the chances are 
that his problems are greater than would 
be warranted by the usual process of 
growth, and that he needs special clinical 
treatment. 


We have certain criteria for normal 
mental health in adults. Simply, we 
speak of the ability to love and to work; 
to have sexual and social relationships, 
and to work effectively. On the child’s 
level, we can speak in the same way, of 
love and work. More concretely: of the 
child’s relation to his own body func- 
tions, to people, and to play. Work and 
play are interrelated in childhood, and 
in some ways identical. The psychic 
energy that goes into play will, in the 
best cases, later be used in two differ- 
ent kinds of activities: the first will be 
hard work, in which gratification is a 
goal rather than an immediate attain- 
ment; the second will be social and sex- 
ual relationships which should bring 
more immediate and vital pleasures. 


There are many signs of emotional 
disorder in children, observable in their 
ability to love and to work, and accord- 
ing to their own age levels. Some signs 
may lead to psychopathology within the 
pre-school period, some only later on 
will seriously affect the child’s ability to 
love and to work. I should like to refer 
to a few of these areas of observation of 
disturbance. 


The first I shall call sexual identity. 
The fact of being born male or female 
is felt by children, as by all of us, as a 
most intimate and most unchangeable 
reality. It tells us what we are, and for 
all time. The child’s acceptance of this 
reality is a fundamental sign of his gen- 
eral feelings of self-esteem and body 
integrity. The child who directly ex- 
presses a wish to be of the other sex 
is not always the one whose anxiety 
about his own body is keenest or who 
is most dissatisfied by having to be what 
he is. The conflict is usually more subtle. 
It shows in the balance that a child— 
boy or girl—achieves between active and 
passive behavior, in his or her ability 
to alternate flexibly between leading 
and following, or creating and imitat- 
ing, or between rough physical play or 
quiet mental activity. Anxiety may also 
show in the smoothness or stability of 
his eating functions, his toilet habits, 
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his attitudes toward being sick or hurt, 
as such things are integrally related to 
his feelings of body intactness. 


The second area of observation is the 
child’s tolerance of unpleasant or pain- 
ful emotion. The child who must divert 
himself from the disturbing feelings that 
come with real frustration, or failure, 
by plunging into other actions, or by 
blind rebellion, or by proclaiming that 
he is indeed glad of his failure, or by 
sinking back into passive withdrawal, is 
trying in an infantile way to deny what 
he is pleased to deny about reality, and 
to believe what he narcissistically wish- 
es to believe. Such reactions are com- 
monly seen when his wish for some 
show of love or favor is disappointed, as 
when his best friend ignores him, or 
when he fails in some practical achieve- 
ment. If he spoils his painting, he quick- 
ly explains that the paper was too 
small, or that he really wanted a mess 
in the first place, or that he is no good 
at anything, anyway; or he stops paint- 
ing for too many days; or he tries to 
stop other children from painting. Any 
such reactions come easier to him than 
the plain, sorry admission that he work- 
ed too fast to make his own picture 
good. One can test the depth of his 
intolerance of pain by telling him, in 
a simple and friendly way, that it really 
is very, very hard to admit his disap- 
pointment, and to begin all over again; 
that he knows all along that the paper 
was all right, and spoiling the others’ 
paintings won’t help him feel any bet- 
ter. To the extent that we help him ac- 
cept his immediately painful reality, his 
fear and embarrassment are lessened, 
and he is in a better pasition to try 
again. 


A third area of observation is the 
child’s range of activity. Normally, we 
would help him to have a degree of 
freedom in moving from one activity 
to another, and would look with su- 
spicion on too rigid a preference at an 
early age. Concentration on any one ac- 
tivity over a period of days or weeks 
may indicate a wholesome engrossment 
in something he is in the process of mas- 
tering, but where a choice seems to be 
governed mainly by an avoidance of al- 
ternatives, the possibility may be strong 
that anxiety has brought about too early 
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restriction of interest. In a similar way, 
anxiety is likely to be present in a child 
who too consistently isolates himself 
from the group or who, at the other ex- 
treme, seems unable to act apart from 
the group. 


The fact that a child may be motivated 
in his actions by an anxious avoidance 
of something else does not necessarily 
mean that he should be required to 
change his course at once. Let us say 
that a boy habitually insists on painting 
by himself while the group is telling or 
listening to a story with the teacher. 
Once it is agreed that it would be desir- 
able for him to be with the group, and 
not alone, his avoidance may very pro- 
perly be tolerated for a period, as long 
as the teacher is considering ways to 
wean him tactfully out of his isolation. 


School is a place for a child to learn 
to manage himself with the world of 
people, of things and of ideas, and to let 
him go on avoiding because he has a 
need to, is of no help whatsoever. Even 
in treatment, such an avoidance would 
be “interfered with”, in the sense that 
as soon as the analyst understood what 
the child was unconsciously trying to 
achieve by it, she would confront the 
child with an explanation of the mean- 
ing of the avoidance, and what it did 
and did not really achieve for him. The 
analyst would still make no demand on 
the child to change his behavior. But 
in school the avoidance cannot merely 
be indulged. It has to be respected, and 
handled judiciously, and actually inter- 
fered with, sooner or later. 


A fourth area of observation is the 
depth and breadth of the child’s curios- 
ities, and the intensity of his self-organ- 
ized pursuit for answers to questions. A 
disturbance here is most likely to show 
in an intelligent child who lacks drive. 
For example, the child who fails to ask 
questions in relation to new experiences, 
who adapts to new ideas but expresses 
no interest in any more information than 
happens to come his way through the 
activity of others, is often a child des- 
tined for learning difficulties or for in- 
tellectual inhibitions or restrictions of 
some kind. At the other extreme are, 
of course, those children who are insat- 
iably curious, asking much but listen- 
ing to little, who flit from subject to 
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subject; never seem able to ask what 
they really want to know, and seldom 
maintain any interest long. 


A fifth area of observation, and the 
last I shall mention, may seem quite 
minor. I mention it because it can be 
particularly helpful in finding out a 
child’s mood, or his immediate state of 
mind. I am speaking of the child’s spon- 
taneous behavior on arrival at school 
in the morning, or at the beginning of 
the week, or on the first day after a va- 
cation—that is, after any period of ab- 
sence. The way he reacts to contact 
with the group, almost before he can 
have taken in any fresh impressions or 
make any attempt to coordinate his 
mood with that of the group or the 
teacher, tells us what he has brought 
with him, from his own private exper- 
ience. His spontaneous response may 
be to shrink, to go in boldly, to seek out 
the adult directly, to avoid the adult and 
march directly to the workbench — 
whichever it is, we can get from it, in 
a flash, his current feeling state, which 
may be, respectively, to run back home, 
to get close to the teacher and exclude 
all others, to barge in and take over, or 
to avoid even the teacher and lose him- 
self in busy work. 


Sound theory is born out of observa- 
tion. It leads to the gathering of fresh 
observations, and so to the building of 
more refined theory. Each of these few 
kinds of observation that I have alluded 
to so briefly have taken their import- 
ance from a grounding in systematic 
theory of development, and could not 
have been arrived at otherwise. All 
the streams of psychological thinking 
about education have provided useful 
answers, or added to our knowledge, 
only insofar as they, too, rest upon ser- 
ies of related and meaningful proposi- 
tions. The narrower our theoretical un- 
derstanding of psychology in education, 
the more are we apt, in default, to seize 
upon the extreme implications of what- 
ever theoretical position seems to touch 
upon our work—Gesell, Watson or 
Freud—and to distort it idiosyncrati- 
cally. 


I have tried to tell you a little of what 
empirical research in child psycology 
has taught us: that growth always pro- 
ceeds in an orderly sequence, which in- 











cludes anxiety, frustration and conflict; 
that instinctual impulses are the source 
of creative energies; that socialization 
demands the gradual setting up of inner 
controls of these impulses; that there 
are general criteria of mental health, 
and specific criteria by which to estimate 
a child’s emotional condition. Naturally, 
all these do not provide a direct answer 
to any immediate problem with a child. 
If our studies have yielded anything at 
all, it is that each problem is individ- 
ually complex and cannot be solved by 
any rule of thumb. And it is for this 
very reason that a theoretical frame- 
work is indispensable for every re- 
sponsible educational decision. 


“The history of science is the history 
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of errors.” As educators and clinicians, 
we need not be discouraged by the mis- 
takes that have resulted from our mis- 
guided efforts to save childhood of 
struggle. We, like the child, can try 
to regard those mistakes and the new 
ones we shall make, as part of the cost, 
in our generation, of attaining security 
in our knowledge of behavior. There is, 
after all, a good and deep sense of tri- 
umph to be had when we correct faults, 
or overcome ignorance or illness or pain. 
Perhaps today, almost one hundred 
years after Darwin published his revo- 
lutionary concept of human evolution 
we can look upon this conference about 
early childhood education as setting a 
small landmark in the current learning 
about the evolution of mind in the child. 





Rewards of Research 


Research can revitalize tired and 
timid teachers, says John B. Barnes, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, Arizona State College. Every 
teacher, he says, needs some source of 
personal and intellectual nourishment. 
Some find this in travel or study, or 
possibly in a planned program of self- 
study and development. A relatively 
unexplored source of such nourishment 
is the research project and every teach- 
er should have one, he asserts. Writing 
in the Peabody Journal of Education 
for July, Barnes says that aside from 
the personal benefit to be derived from 
research, there is the consideration that 
education will be served by the expan- 
sion of knowledge. Research — 


1. Gives man intellectual freedom 
and independence of thought; 


2. Is the elevated and orderly flight 
which teachers may take to rise 
above the daily routine; 


3. Is prefatory to intelligent action; 
is the door to progress, a prelude 
to sound personal convictions; 


4. Enhances one’s patience; 


.. Necessitates that the teacher face 
the future, that he work today to 
improve tomorrow; 


6. Sharpens teaching effectiveness by 
applying the scientific method to 
educational problems; 


7. Is an ideal point at which science 
and philosophy may be interlaced; 


8. Is personally therapeutic; pulls us 
away from ourselves; 


9. Permits a more perfect adjustment 
of the educational program to local 
school and community needs; 


10. Shrinks the dogmatic taint in each 
of us; 


11. Helps to develop the expression 
skills, writing and speaking; 


12. Takes teachers out of the ‘educa- 
tional shallows’ and places them in 
the deep water of real issues; 


13. Is that point at which discussion 
and action meet, where theory and 
practice join hands for school im- 
provement. 


Reprinted from Epucation Summary, September 27, 
1958, Volume XI, No. 14 
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THE CHILDREN CALL IT SCHOOL 
- AND SO IT IS 


EVELINE OMWAKE 


Because we believe that the children 
who gain the most from nursery school 
experience are those whose parents 
have some understanding of the philos- 
ophy of the school and support its goals, 
it is appropriate from time to time to 
discuss these goals with parents. When 
parents are critical of a school at any 
age level, as they are bound to be if 
they aren’t given an opportunity to 
learn about the school, children usually 
know it and are faced with difficulties 
that develop when loyalties to their par- 
ents get in the way of their identifica- 
tion with the goals of the school. For 
true success in school, children have to 
want for themselves what the school 
has to offer. With children of nursery 
school age it is especially important 
that the school and family support each 
other in their views about what is im- 
portant in order to avoid unnecessary 
conflict for the child. The first step in 
the process is for the school to present 
its views on the education of the very 
young. 

The children themselves will not be 
able to help very much in this interpre- 
tation, and most parents and teachers 
will agree that their verbal accounts are 
usually not very clear or reliable. It is 
doubtful if any young child can give a 
satisfactory report of what he learns at 
school. Parents are very apt to hear 
such statements as “We made coffee”, 
“Billy hit me”, “I have a worm in my 
pocket”, “Janie cried”, “We spilled our 
juice”, “Jack doesn’t like me”, “I called 
my teacher a silly old ...(you fill it in)”, 
“There were some rats in the room”, 
“A doctor read me a story”, “Mrs..... 
couldn’t find a pliers for me”, ete. In 
this interpretation of the nursery school 
experience it is hoped that parents may 
find the edges filled in around the spilled 
juice, the misplaced pliers, the pocketed 
worms, the assault charges and the doc- 
tors who seriously relate to children’s 
nursery school interests. 


The public in general, except for those 
who send their children to nursery 
school, seems to have difficulty in un- 
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derstanding the function of the nursery 
school, and how it fits into the scheme of 
education. By definition it is a school 
for children under five years of age. 
Nursery refers to the age; school refers 
to the type of program. If one wants to 
differentiate between a true nursery 
school and a supervised play group one 
can do so by studying the structure and 
asking to see the license, because for a 
nursery school to operate legally in 
most states it is necessary that there be 
approval by a licensing agency. 

If there is a curriculum, a schedule, 
special classrooms and teaching mater- 
ials, staff trained for the job of teach- 
ing young children, and the organiza- 
tion is conducted under responsible 
leadership, then it is a school. If the 
program, schedule, equipment, curricu- 
lum, guidance, etc. are appropriate to 
the ages, interests and abilities of the 
children enrolled, allow for adjustments 
to individual differences, and if family- 
school contact is fostered in the inter- 
ests of helping each child—then it is a 
good school. 





a 
Finding out for himself what he can do 


with blocks, contributes to growth in many 
directions. 





To speak briefly about the qualifica- 
tions of the nursery school teaching staff 
it should be noted that the fact that 











they are teachers by professional train- 
ing means that they have knowledge of 
a specific as well as general nature to 
guide them in planning and teaching. 
When explanations of what goes on in 
school between teachers and children 
are made, such comments as “It just 
sounds like good common sense to me” 
are often heard. It can be hoped that 
what the teachers does is “sensible” in 
anyone’s terms, but the use of the phrase 
suggests that there is a kind of routine 
to what is done. There is nothing “rou- 
tine” about teaching young children. 
Nothing ever happens in the same way 
twice, and there are more differences 
than likenesses among children, even in 
the same age group. We may mix up 
mittens, overalls and red rubbers, but 
never the personalities and rarely the 
other important things that come and 
go with the children, such as guns, dolls, 
teddy bears, small bits of wire, a half 
eaten sandwich, or paintings. 


When a teacher has to make a decision 
about how to handle a particular situa- 
tion where a child can’t or shouldn’t pro- 
ceed with what he has started she has 
to keep in mind: what is it he wants? 
will it help him to have it? who else is 
involved? shall I help him toward his 
goal or keep him from it? and in either 
case—how? The critical question, and 
one which requires knowledge over and 
above common sense, is “will it help 
him to have what he wants?” To know 
this requires more than a general every- 
day knowledge of how to keep children 
safe and entertained. All of this sug- 
gests that while we have some immed- 
iate and easily recognized goals such as 
safety, protection of property, complet- 
ing a given task, putting toys away, we 
are more concerned with the long pro- 
cess kind of learnings. 


In many areas, because our children 
leave us when they are so young, we 
can only gauge our success with a child 
by his progress toward important a- 
chievements—such as the ability to 
settle conflicts peaceably, learning to 
share, developing good work habits, car- 
ing for his own possessions, and concern 
for others. 

Common sense tells us that when a 
child climbs to the top of a jungle gym 
for the first time in his life an adult 
should be within arms reach. But com- 
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mon sense alone might not account for 
the recognition of the educational sig- 
nificance of this experience for the 
child as well as the delight in having dis- 
covered height. “Look how much I am 
up” a 2-year-old once said to me just 
before her feet slipped off the rung she 
was balancing on. Such situations hap- 
pen all the time and teachers have to 
(1) check for possible danger; (2) re- 
spond to the sense of achievement so 
that the child will continue to “climb”; 
(3) communicate to him her attitude 
about high climbing—that it is serious 
business however exciting and wonder- 
ful; and (4) show him ways of master- 
ing the hazards, such as finding a place 
for the feet, holding on, testing boards 
to see if they are securely placed, etc. 
If the adult lends too much physical sup- 
port or lifts the child off the top (a game 
which children love but teachers won’t 
engage in) he misses an important ex- 
perience in learning to enjoy using his 
body in safe and satisfying ways. Help- 
ing children climb is a practical example 
of how a teacher “supports” or “lends” 
extra strength until a child learns to use 
his own strength to help himself. In 
the interest of his future welfare we 
want him to learn that even now—at 
two, three and four—it is his job to car- 
ry responsibility for bodily safety under 
our supervision and guidance. We not 
only try to help children learn to pro- 
pel themselves on the swings by pump- 
ing and pushing with their feet, but we 
also teach them that it is important to 
keep away from the front and back of 
the swings, and children have to grad- 
ually learn to remember this for them- 
selves. The youngest group can neither 
push nor pump and we know that they 
don’t yet have the foresight or hind- 
sight which is necessary to keep out of 
the way of an object coming at them 
from front or back.. The oldest group 
are all appropriately responsible in both 
areas by now, but they weren’t two 
years ago when they entered school. 


Probably parents are as impressed as 
teachers by the dramatic changes which 
take place between 2 and 5, but all par- 
ents should occasionally take time to 
observe the youngest group for a few 
minutes then move to the oldest group. 
In both playrooms the physical and edu- 
cational environment and the play ma- 
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terials are essentially the same except 
for quantity and variety within the cate- 
gories such as blocks, puzzles, books. 
If you look at the activity itself rather 
than the children you will see a higher 
level of organization in block building; 
independence of adults and increased 
manipulative skill in puzzles, and other 
forms of “structured” activity; increase 
in verbal communication among the 
children; more complicated, noisy, ac- 
tive dramatic play; more recognizable 
art and music activity; more asking 
questions of the teacher. I am not say- 
ing that play in the oldest group is more 
serious than that in the younger groups, 
or that it means more to either the chil- 
dren or the teachers. I am simply point- 
ing out that what goes on in the young- 
est group is appropriate to the age and 
shows up as such in comparison with 
that of children one or two years older. 
In one or two years the youngest chil- 
dren will have moved on to advanced 
building, painting, talking, fighting etc. 
Needless to say, the middle group dem- 
onstrates in this in-between stage the 
continuity in the process. 


We know that the nursery school 
years are years in which children are 
involved in developing concepts in 
many different areas. While they handle 
the complicated “idea structure” of our 
society remarkably well they reveal 
many confusions even at four. Time and 
space give them a great deal of trouble. 
They lack the foresight to keep out of 
trouble and danger. In my group of 
two-year-olds the children ride the tri- 
cycle down the gentle slope and then 
are surprised if they bounce off when it 
hits the fence and they fully expect to 
pedal back up the hill with the ease of 
the descent. They spot an unused sand 
toy and shriek when someone else 
snatches it first. Both children say “it’s 
mine.” They tell us “last night I went 
to the beach” in the middle of January. 
“Tomorrow” means the entire future 
and “last night” the entire past. When 
someone tells us “pretty soon I am go- 
ing to have a birthday”, and is within 
two months of the next one instead of 
the past one we know he is getting a 
better sense of time. When someone ar- 
gues “yesterday is not tomorrow; my 
mother said today would be” then he 
has “arrived”. 
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But we also know that where feelings 
are involved children seem to have per- 
fect understanding. I was referring to 
conceptual experiences in discussing 
time and space, and here we might be 
thinking of perceptual experiences. This 
is the area in which children seem to be 
surprisingly sophisticated and I would 
say that even, or especially, the young- 
est ones are rarely confused as to how 
they feel or how other people feel about 
them. They express all the shadings 
from profound misery when deserted by 
important people, with the accompany- 
ing feelings of inability to function with- 
out additional support, to pure joy in 
discovering inner resources for achieve- 
ment in areas important to children. It 
is the teachers job to know if and when 
she can provide that additional support. 
Perhaps she decides that the child is not 
quite ready for her and that his mother 
should remain with him. But her goal 
is to watch him and hunt for his inner 
resources or strengths and make him 
aware of these himself so that he can 
use them. This she can do better with 
his mother in the room because the 
more comfortable he feels the more he 
will reveal of his interests and abilities. 
She plans to lend him strength when he 
needs it but she doesn’t plan to supply 
it for him indefinitely. 


At the other end of the emotional 
scale the teacher strengthens the child’s 
feelings of pleasure in himself and in- 
creased confidence in his own power by 
warm response to his achievement. Chil- 
dren do not shout “Eureka”, but their 
“look at me” often means “please notice 
that I just did something important and 
share with me my feelings of satisfac- 
tion.” They thrive on admiration as we 
all do. It is success with little things 
now that will help them to do big things 
later on. We believe that our interest 
in what is important to them will pay 
off when years hence they themselves 
can share another person’s interests. Ac- 
tually we see the process of identifica- 
tion with other interests even before 
they leave us. When the children are 
two we provide them with many oppor- 
tunities to discover the delights of doing 
things for themselves. An important 
part of this is the close presence of an 
adult who shares the simple pleasure 
with them without relentlessly adding, 











“but now that you can do that move on 
to something harder”. But with the old- 
er ones a teacher can usually count on 
the children’s attention to her “Here’s 
a book I found that I think you will be 
interested in” when she wants them to 
get some new content to put in their 
play or some new language and interest- 
ing expressions to dilute some of the 
concentration of four-year-old phrase- 
ology. 


This leads me to make a point in the 
“we believe” area—and this has to do 
with the importance of “ideas”. Out of 





their experience in group life in the 
nursery school we hope that children 
will emerge with a feeling that people’s 
ideas are important, that it is all right 
to have ideas of one’s own, and that it 
is important to keep on having ideas 
even though they may not always be 


good ones. I believe that this ability 
develops best in an environment where 
there isn’t too much teacher direction 
of what and how children play. We se- 
lect play materials and arrange the room 
in ways which we think will stimulate 
ideas for play, but we would like the 
ideas to come from the children. If, for 
some reason, a child can’t get started 
we help. As teachers we are quite ac- 
tive participants in the working through 
of ideas and we try to provide good test- 
ing situations. We count on the reality 
of the environment to support the child’s 
learning about whether or not his idea 
is a good one. Again it is a matter of 
teacher judgment not common sense 
alone which decides whether a child 
should be told “that’s not a good idea— 
you can’t do it” or “let’s try it and see”, 
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or “that is a very good idea”. The teach- 
er’s familiarity with play situations and 
the nature of the children she teaches 
helps her to spot the point of trouble 
and explain to the child where she 
thinks he made his mistake. She may 
need to show him ways to correct his 
error. 


Coming back to the importance and 
the seriousness of children’s feelings, I 
want to emphasize the respect which 
the good teacher has for the way the 
child feels about the things which hap- 
pen to him. To the best of our ability 


Nursery school chil- 
dren enjoy sharing 
ideas and discoveries. 


we try to respond to the focus of the 
difficulty when a child is upset. We 
don’t always know but we try to find 
out. We do not feel threatened if a 
child wants his mother when we are 
there ready and willing to care for him. 
A five year old child once said “it’s very 
hard to not want your mother when you 
want your mother.” This was in answer 
to the comforting words of the teacher 
about how all right he was under her 
care. It is our experience that children 
want their mothers when things go 
wrong even though teachers may be 
very skillful in their management of 
difficulties. I can apply a bandaid as 
well as any mother but if the mother is 
in the room the injury seems to feel 
better faster if mother puts it on. Last 
year we had a ten minute discussion 
about dead goldfish in the youngest 
group. I faced the issue as well as I 
could in an effort to take advantage of 
a situation to give the children a mean- 
ingful if not happy beginning under- 
standing of the concept of death. But 
the children involved were edgy for the 
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remainder of the morning and ready to 
be reunited with their mothers about 
fifteen minutes earlier than usual. 


One child’s crying makes others un- 
easy. Their understanding of one an- 
other is impressive. One time a two- 
year-old girl observed my efforts to find 
out why her two-year-old friend was 
crying. She finally interrupted my 
soothing questions about what hurt to 
say “He wants his mother.” This was 
the natural understanding of a_ two- 
year-old of the natural phenomenon I 
have been describing, rather than a spe- 
cial quality in this child suggesting that 
she had the makings of a good psychi- 
atrist or social worker, part of whose 
job would be to find out what is the 
matter when an individual is deeply 
troubled. 


I have perhaps implied that I think 
that because children need to be near 
their mothers much of the time at two 
they shouldn’t come to nursery school. 
If I believed this I wouldn’t be teach- 
ing the children I do. But I do believe 
that we must respect rather than deny 
the desire and the need, and agree with 
the child “I know you want your 
mommy; she loves you too and she will 
be coming soon.” It helps him if we 
say “She is probably thinking about 
you, too, but she likes to know that 
you are in nursery school where there 
are so many interesting things for chil- 
dren, and teachers who will take care 
of you.” Such talk may not have im- 
mediate happy results because it con- 
firms the physfcal distance for him— 
something he would like to deny. I 
believe, however, that in the long run 
it is helpful to a child to find that 
there are resources within himself 
and other people which he can use, and 
that he isn’t entirely dependent on his 
mother’s physical presence for enjoy- 
ing life. I think it is harmful rather 
than helpful for the teacher to say “You 
don’t need your mother”, or for the par- 
ent to say even teasingly “You don’t 
need me, you have your teacher.” The 
fact of it is he needs us both, but there 
are some ways of working out his first 
adjustment to being away from home 
that are sounder than others. After his 
mother has left, the close presence of 
the teacher helps him sustain himself 
in the absence of his mother. In this 
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program one has to be able to live with 
grief on a young child’s level because 
with some children the break is indeed 
a hard one to make. With others it is 
not so hard. The child’s past exper- 
iences, not only with his mother but 
with other people, the present state of 
their relationship, the tenor of family 
life at the moment, the status of broth- 
ers and sisters, and the kind of child 
he is all influence how he will adjust 
to school. Even if factors are against 
an easy adjustment it may be a geod 
idea for him to start and work: through 
some of his problems with his mother 
right in the situation. 

When a mother comes to school and 
stays for the first few sessions he per- 
ceives that she wants school for him, 
not for herself. That may sound para- 
doxial but if she leaves home with him 
and stays with him he can be more sure 
that she is seeking his pleasure not her 
freedom. In the end, since those chil- 
dren who work through the separation 
at their own rate do not seem to have 
school adjustment problems when they 
are four, one might say that both the 
child and his mother achieve an ap- 
propriate degree of freedom from each 
other at the the same time developing 
a deep and meaningful relationship. 


Trustful children take it on faith 
when their parents say that they will 
like school and teachers, but they have 
no conception of what it can mean to 
them until they have experienced it for 
themselves. The fact that a child’s par- 
ents have confidence in the school and 
believe that the child will like it helps 
to some extent, but it is his personal ex- 
perience with the demonstration of the 
teachers’ respect for himself and other 
children, his feelings and theirs, the 
play opportunities and companions 
available to him that makes him want 
to stay in school. The parents who have 
thoughtfully considered the possibili- 
ties of nursery school, decided that they 
want their children to attend, and plan 
to provide the support of their physical 
presence until their children have per- 
ceived the values of school for them- 
selves usually have a satisfying family 
experience with the nursery school. 


Where there is ambivalence on the 
part of either or both parents about 
whether they really want the child in 





that school at that time, or whether or 
not they want the child to go to school 
at all, this has to be worked through by 
the child as well as the adults. With 
this kind of ambivalence there are two 
possibilities: the parent may sit it out 
with the child until her convictions are 
strengthened in one direction or anoth- 
er, or the child may have difficulties 
around his feelings about school. I am 
not speaking critically about the fact 
of ambivalence at the outset of the 
school contact. Adults, too, have to ex- 
perience something in order to know 
whether or not they like it. I believe 
that the solution to this is a thoughtful 
approach to the study of the nursery 
school philosophy and the goals of the 
teachers through observation and con- 
ference and attendance at parents’ meet- 
ings. 


The important point is the one I be- 
gan with: the child who gains the most 
from nursery school is the one whose 
parents value the educational exper- 
ience as such. This means being re- 
spectful of play as the most important 
experience a child can have for (1) 
finding his place in a group of age 
mates; (2) expression of his ideas and 
various kinds of energy; (3) clarifica- 
tion of confused concepts; (4) release 
of tension; (5) acquiring new know- 
ledge and ideas and (6) last, but very 
important, communicating what he 


The housekeeping cor- 
ner provides an excel- 
lent opportunity for or- 
ganization of knowl- 
edge and ideas. 


knows, what is foremost on his mind, 
what connections he is making and how 
he feels. If children could not play with 
their friends they would have the troub- 
les of adults with no congenial compan- 
ion to talk to. 
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In order to appreciate nursery school 
parents must value for their children 
the opportunity to discover their own 
interests with the help of an adult who 
depends upon a “steering mechanism” 
but not a “power drive.” More, they 
have to respond to simple interests and 
discoveries with respectful tones and 
words if they want their children to 
sense the importance of school. If par- 
ents assume the attitude that the every- 
day stuff of the nursery school is mere- 
ly to be borne with until the child is 
old enough to become involved with 
significant subjects, that child is likely 
to wander through the nursery school 
experience waiting for something im- 
portant to happen to him instead of see- 
ing that there are interesting and sig- 
nificant things before him all the time. 


Because of the Peabody Museum in 
New Haven our children speak with 
great facility of prehistoric beasts and 
such. Some of them can name the dif- 
ferent dinasours when the pictures turn 
up in the books. But I can’t honestly 
see anything very fruitful for group 
play developing out of this interest, 
since the children are entirely depen- 
dent on the adult for adding something 
new and keeping the interest alive. All 
they can do together is compete to say 
the long words correctly or frighten 
each other and themselves with imita- 
tions of the brontosaurus and his ilk. I 





am not speaking against trips to the 
Peabody Museum. I think such trips are 
a wonderful way for families to enjoy 
a common experience of social and in- 
tellectual nature, and to offer early ex- 
periences in using community resources 
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to develop new interests. However, it 
is the preoccupation with this type of 
experience to the exclusion of other 
kinds that I refer to. To put it another 
way—if a child tells us about a museum 
trip we are interested in listening, and 
we help him out with the telling so that 
the other children can be interested too. 
What usually happens is that the teach- 
ers are more interested than other chil- 
dren, but they try to relate stories and 
pictures to what the child knows so that 
he can use his knowledge in some way. 


Teachers hope that parents can be 
equally interested in the experiences 
and teachings of the nursery school. 
These are inclined to be simpler because 
they require more total involvement and 
close observation (hands as well as eyes 
and ears) on the part of the children, 
and less explanation and interpretation 
from the adult. Simple experiences in 
the nursery school include experiments 
in saving ice; or what a child can 
do with a prism or magnet — finding 
out for himself rather than being told; 
experimenting with what water does to 
flour and vice versa in the process of 
making dough; group discussion about 
how animals and insects get ready for 
winter; learning that in this very com- 
plicated world there is an organism so 
simple as an earthworm. He needs no 
microscope—only his eyes, his hands 
and a spoon to dig him out. Once started 
he needs little from the adult to pursue 
his line of inquiry. But that “little” is 
sometimes the difference between nurs- 
ery school yard play and own back yard 
play. 

Some of our very sophisticated four- 
year-olds who know about beasts, birds, 
fish, minerals, Zorro, angels, Captain 
Hook, poison, destruction, cannibalism 
etc., are in a wonderful stage of discov- 
ery (helped along by teachers) that 
water left outdoors over a cold weekend 
becomes ice; that you can’t dig for the 
worm in frozen ground; that in block 
building there are infinite possibilities 
for achievement, for pleasure, for shar- 
ing ideas and labor as well as blocks. 
This is more important at four than at 
three when block building is a more in- 
dividual activity. Up to a certain point 
block building is recognized as an im- 
portant and acceptable activity both to 
children and adults. The children are 
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encouraged to keep working with blocks 
in a variety of ways for a variety of rea- 
sons. But it took a teacher’s comment 
that she wondered why they put boats, 
trains, people and animals all in the 
same type of structure to start block 
building off in new directions. 


Such brief remarks plus the teacher’s 
knowledge of what stories, pictures and 
information might give them the fresh 
ideas they needed, and how and when to 
introduce these is the essence of skill- 
ful teaching with long term goals in 
mind. The teacher is interested in the 
block building getting better and bet- 
ter as the year progresses. It isn’t that 
she thinks that travel and transporta- 
tion are such vital information for chil- 
dren, but that she knows that these are 
interesting and meaningful themes dur- 
ing the nursery years. It is vitally im- 
portant for children to deal with the 
subject of the coming and going of peo- 
ple. We are aware that play materials 
which work into such themes provide 
excellent opportunity for organization 
of knowledge and ideas through the 
construction of a building which the 
children can use in play when it is built. 
If you have observed block building you 
have noticed that beginning builders 
erect their structures and that’s that. 
The experienced builders play with and 
around the buildings. Beginning build- 
ing lasts two to ten minutes. Advanced 
block building lasts from fifteen to forty- 
five minutes. The handling of the blocks 
and the process of building is important 
for the beginners, but after months of 
this the important features become the 
sense of ownership, the need to protect 
the structure from demolition (planned 
or not planned), the idea of making 
minor or major changes or even rebuild- 
ing it, the wish to talk to the teacher 
about it and to save it to show to the 
mother at the end of the session. 


It is not uncommon in the nursery 
school to find that parents can more 
easily value children’s paintings, as the 
products of the morning work, than the 
block building or the verbal report of 
other activities. This is partly because 
the painting can be taken home. To the 
teacher it seems completely appropriate 
that the youngest children paint pic- 
tures first for what it means to them 


(Contiued on page 42) 
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SPOTLIGHT ON NURSERY EDUCATION 


A Dramatic Presentation to the Community 
JANE BACON 


So far as we know, the J. L. Hudson 
Company’s six-day exhibit last Spring, 
“The Wonderful World of 2 to 5’s”, 
which attracted 13,000 people to the 
store’s mammoth exhibit auditorium, 
was a new way of interpreting the aims 
and philosophy of nursery education to 
the public. This large public relations 
event involved fourteen guest speakers, 
eight films, three dramatizations, two 
continuously broadcast recordings, and 
the cooperation of two hundred nursery 
schools, cooperative and private, assoc- 
iated with the Pre-School Association 
of Metropolitan Detroit. 


One of the main features of the ex- 
hibit was the full-time operation of a 
“nursery school” behind eight large one- 
way glass windows. Fourteen coopera- 
tive, private, and university laboratory 
schools furnished children and teachers 
for this exhibit. 


It was a comment by a parent during 
an interview which first suggested to 
me that this might be an effective way 
of creating greater public understand- 
ing of nursery schools. This parent had 
remarked that an earlier antagonism to- 
ward nursery schools had been reversed 
when she saw a small display of pre- 
school children painting in a corner of 
the toy department of a Rochester, New 
York store. The display caught her eye, 
and the accompanying pamphlet gave 
her a beginning insight into nursery 
school education. 


“Why couldn’t something like this be 
done in Detroit?”, I thought, “and if 
so, why not at least try for the largest 
possible audience?” 

Mr. Dawson Fisher, Publicity Direc- 
tor for the J. L. Hudson Company, one 
of the world’s largest department stores, 
was contacted about the possibility that 
there might be great public interest in 
a display which demonstrated what 
young children enjoy in play equipment, 
and in watching them play under pro- 
fessional supervision. Mr. Fisher seemed 
interested, for up to this time Hudson’s 
had not found an effective way to ap- 
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Mrs. Bacon is Director of the Nursery School of Grosse 
Pointe University School. She served as Coordinator in 
the planning of this exhibit. 


peal specifically to the parents of young 
children. He felt that this could be a 
project which would interest the public, 
and proposed that it be taken under con- 
sideration by the Hudson Board and that 
the potential values to the store and to 
the community be studied. 


The Hudson Board, known for careful 
planning of a continuous program of 
special events, took a full two years to 
make a decision. One of the deciding 
factors was Mr. Fisher’s personal visit 
to the Nursery School of Grosse Pointe 
University School while it was in ses- 
sion. Only then did he seem to see all 
of the potentialities which this project 
might offer. He had been thinking only 
of a small display in a section of the toy 
department. After an hour of watching 
the children through one-way glass and 
making a thorough tour of the school, 
he asked if the entire auditorium, 
75,000 square feet, could be used. 


In the meantime it was pointed out 
to the Board of the Pre-School Associa- 
tion that if the Hudson Company grant- 
ed space and the assistance of its Dis- 
play and Special Events Departments, 
the association would be depended upon 
to present the underlying principles and 
ideas. The Board of the Pre-School As- 
sociation appointed a committee to for- 
mulate an initial plan. Those serving 
on the committee were two Michigan 
Department of Social Welfare Consul- 
tants to Nursery Schools, an instructor 
from the Home Economics Department, 
Wayne State University, A Detroit Wel- 
fare Department Supervisor of Nursery 
Schools, and the Director of the Nursery 
School of Grosse Pointe University 
School, who served as Coordinator. 


It became apparent that the following 
committees would be needed to begin 
and carry out the organization of this 
major venture: an Idea Committee, Live 
Exhibit, Photography Collection, Take- 
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Home Materials, Information Center, 
Speakers, Equipment, Invitational Foy- 
er Exhibits, Special Shelf Exhibit. 


The Idea Committee determined what 
it was most important to communicate 
and how best to convey it. Everything 
was put into writing: specifications, lo- 
cation, and arrangment of the five main 
areas of the exhibit—nursery school 
playroom, home area, speaker area, in- 
formation center, and five foyer exhibits 
representing organizations related to 
servicing nursery schools—, explanatory 
scripts that could be played on tape re- 
cordings to be broadcast continuously 
for publicity and advertising. 


The Live Exhibit Committee select- 
ed groups of children from various 
schools for the exhibit playroom. Nurs- 
ery School Consultants provided a list 
of fourteen schools, private, cooperative, 
community, and university laboratory 
centers, which agreed to set up a pro- 
gram using children and supervisory 
personnel from their own schools. Prior 
to the exhibit the consultants met with 
Hudson personnel to brief them regard- 
ing the use which would be made of the 
playroom. 


The Film Committee viewed and se- 
lected films to represent the various as- 
pects of child development. Most of 
the films were obtained from the Detroit 
Public Library Audio-Visual Depart- 
ment on a special weekly loan basis. A 
special film and speaker theater was 
set up within the auditorium. Here the 
public could enjoy a continuous running 
of the eight films selected. 


The Director of the Hudson Display 
Department suggested a collection of 
photographs from _ nursery schools 
throughout the metropolitan area, as a 
means of pointing out to the public the 
great variety of schools available. A 
Committee assumed the responsibility 
for photography collection, setting up a 
file of pictures loaned by schools. The 
Hudson Photographic Department made 
many enlargements that added greatly 
to the visual appeal of the exhibit. 


Publicity for the exhibit was particu- 
larly effective. There was daily cover- 
age in all three large metropolitan news- 
papers, the Detroit News, the Times, and 
the Free Press, as well as through the 
Michigan Associated Press, the Michi- 
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gan Chronicle, and the Pittsburgh 
Chronicle. There were many editorials, 
feature articles and pictures about the 
exhibit, in addition to the items each 
day in the Hudson advertisements. In- 
terviews with the Exhibit Coordinator 
and some speakers were broadcast. 


The Take-Home Materials Committee 
wrote letters to schools and organiza- 
tions throughout the country. It had 
been agreed that it was important to 
have the Information Center stocked 
with really meaningful pamphlets rep- 
resenting the varied aspects of the 
child’s growth and development. All 
take-home materials were contributed 
free of charge in quantities of 1000 to 
10,000 copies. 


The Information Center Committee 
organized teachers and directors from 
Metropolitan Detroit to serve in four- 
hour shifts daily during the six days 
and two evenings of the exhibit. Train- 
ing sessions with these resource people 
were directed toward preparing them 
to relate the information offered to the 
special interests and needs of those who 
brought questions to the information 
center. 


The Speakers Committee, by making 
contacts well in advance, was able to 
schedule talks by local leaders from a 
variety of fields related to nursery edu- 
cation. Local speakers were featured in 
order to put the public in touch with the 
services which are available locally. 


The Coordinator contacted the Mayor 
of the City of Detroit and the Governor 
of Michigan to ask that they open the 
exhibit and declare the week of April 
28th through May 3rd Pre-School Week. 
The Hon. Louis Miriani, Mayor of De- 
troit, officially opened the exhibit, and 
the Governor proclaimed this week Pre- 
School Week for the State of Michigan. 


One of the talks given with a rather 
unique approach was the Gallery Talk 
presented by Mr. William McGonagle, 
Children’s Curator of the Detroit Art 
Institute. Children’s paintings had been 
collected from many of the nursery 
schools, sorted and arranged in a long 
foyer just outside the auditorium. By 
using a lapel microphone, Mr. McGon- 
agle was able to be heard by his aud- 
ience as he conducted them along the 
foyer, pointing out some of the interest- 
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ing and important aspects of children’s 
art. 


In addition to the Foyer exhibit of 
paintings, there were exhibits repre- 
senting such organizations as those re- 
lated to public health and mental health, 
as well as the National Society for Pre- 
vention of Blindness, the Detroit Metro- 
politan Libraries, and the Metropolitan 
Cooperative Nursery Schools. Children 
found much enjoyment in experiment- 
ing with the home-made play equip- 
ment exhibited in the Cooperative Nurs- 
ery Center booth. 


Two hundred and seventy-five moth- 
ers from nursery schools throughout the 
city gave of their time and energy to 
serve as hostesses, ushers, to count at- 
tendance and to man booths. In addi- 
tion they distributed an interesting and 
attractive brochure about the exhibit, 
which was prepared by the J. L. Hudson 
Advertising Department. This brochure 
welcomed visitors to the exhibit, ex- 
plaining its purpose as one of presenting 
“'...ideas for child development at 
home and school.” It listed film titles, 
schedules of speaker appearances, 
schools participating in the live exhibit, 
and included a directory of all Metro- 
politan Detroit Nursery Centers. The 
large group of participating mothers 
helped to interest friends in coming to 
see the exhibit. The result: attendance 
of 13,000 for the week! ! 


The Equipment Committee was re- 
sponsible for making a complete list 
of all items needed for the playroom, 
playground and home areas. This list 
was submitted to Mr. Roy Erickson, 
Hudson’s Exhibit Coordinator, who help- 
ed in planning and carrying out this 
project. Since equipment from partici- 
pating nursery schools was to be dis- 
played, the committee selected mater- 
ials from lists supplied by the schools, 
and organized them for pick-up by Hud- 
son trucks. Each piece of equipment 
was numbered and listed systematically 
for return during the week following 
the exhibit. Viewers of the equipment 
displays expressed great interest in the 
materials shown, with the result that 
the Hudson Toy Consultant reported a 
large number of orders for durable, 
imaginative items and a need for new 
manufacturer contacts. 
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Area chairmen for the exhibit coordi- 
nated the area activities of cooperative 
and private nursery centers in collecting 
equipment and art materials, and in ar- 
ranging publicity for local papers. 


The Invitational Committee supplied 
the Advertising Department with ac- 
curate lists of the nursery centers to be 
included in the exhibit brochure. Nurs- 
ery school directors assisted in making 
contacts with all parents of children en- 
rolled in the schools. The Pre-School 
division President of the Detroit Public 
Schools P.T.A. notified all elementary 
school principals and P.T.A. presidents 
in the city. The committee alerted 
women’s and men’s clubs, church groups, 
colleges, universities and other educa- 
tional institutions throughout the city 
and state. 

The home exhibit displayed a child- 
ren’s room suitable for two children of 
two and four years of age, and a room 
arranged for the convalescing child. 
These rooms featured many helpful 
ideas in home play equipment and its 
arrangement. The Children’s Theater 
from Grosse Pointe and Grosse Pointe 
Community Theater cooperated in dra- 
matizing this part of the exhibit. 

The Special Shelf Committee made 
sure that needed materials were always 
available and ready for use by those who 
were dramatizing the home exhibit. In 
addition, this committee arranged lists 
of the materials being used by children 
in the nursery school playroom, such 
as art and science materials, books and 
records, musical instruments, etc., and 
placed them for easy viewing by the 
observing visitors, just below the one- 
way glass windows. 

In this large undertaking to bring be- 
fore so many people a picture of “The 
Wonderful World of 2 to 5’s” the need 
for coordinated, cooperative effort will 
be well understood. It’s achievement 
by all the groups involved was an im- 
portant factor in the success of this as 
a public relations venture. Members of 
the Pre-School Association felt that the 
exhibit had been successful in accomp- 
lishing the goal of interpreting the 
nursery school as an important educa- 
tional service designed to foster healthy 
growth and development, and of ac- 
quainting parents with helpful ideas for 
wholesome play experiences at home. 
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A STUDY OF AGE GROUPING IN 
A SUMMER NURSERY SCHOOL EXPERIENCE 


BETTY JONES 


To investigate some of the effects of 
wide age grouping in comparison to 
narrower age grouping, two parallel 
nursery school groups were planned at 
Pacific Oaks Friends School in the sum- 
mer of 1958. One group met three morn- 
ings a week for six weeks, the other two 
mornings; both were in the same yard 
with the same regular teaching staff. 
Recognizing the many different factors 
which contribute to group climate and 
individual behavior in a nursery school 
situation, no attempt was made to con- 
trol factors other than age, and there 
was no expectation that clearly com- 
parative data would be obtained. Rath- 
er, it was the hope that in the syste- 
matic gathering of a mass of data about 
two groups of nursery school children, 
certain observations and generalizations 
might be made. 


Two types of observations were regu- 
larly made in both groups. Anecdotal 
notes were taken at various moments 
by all teachers in the group, as is the 
regular practice at Pacific Oaks. These 
were given some focus by stating to the 
staff that at the end of the summer we 
hoped to have some answers for each 
child to the following questions: 


What has he learned during the sum- 
mer nursery school experience? 


What kinds of social relationships has 
he had? 


These data, it was further stated, 
would provide a basis for looking at the 
possible effects of different age group- 


Mrs. Jones is a member of the Teacher Education 
faculty of the Pacific Oaks Friends School, Pasadena. 
California. 


ings, since age grouping is of signifi- 
cance only as it affects children’s learn- 
ing experience. 


As a supplement to anecdotal notes, 
time sample observations of the entire 
group were made every fifteen minutes 
during the morning on a standardized 
form. These observations, it was antici- 
pated, would provide a check on teach- 
ers’ impressionistic observations, adding 
a dimension of breadth to the depth pro- 
vided by anecdotal records. In each 
group one teacher was responsible for 
seeing that these time samples were 
made. 


The selection of fifteen minutes as the 
time interval used was made partly for 
practical reasons (each spot check took 
up to ten minutes to record) and partly 
for theoretical reasons. This interval 
yielded approximately 180 records in the 
three-day group, and 120 in the two- 
day, seemingly a reasonable sample of 
activities in the groups. 


The three-day wide-age range group 
consisted of 19 children ranging in age 
from 2% to 5 and rather evenly spaced 
along this age range. Eleven were boys 
and eight girls. There were six adults, 
the teaching staff and students. 


The two-day group was intended to 
be 4-year-olds, but was skewed some- 
what by the exigencies of summer reg- 
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istration. It was top-heavy with boys, 
and the age span was somewhat wider 
than anticipated. Actually, however, 
with the exception of two children un- 
der four, the children in the group were 
within a year of each other in age, rang- 
ing from approximately 4% to 5%. 
There were 9 boys and only 4 girls, with 
4 adults in the group. 


Wide age-range 
3-day group 
Head teacher 
Assistant teacher 
2 student teachers 
2 assisting mothers 


Narrower age-range 
2-day group 
Head teacher 
Assistant teacher 
Student teacher 
Assisting mother 


Age in June Age in June 
George 5-2 Hideo 5-5 
Stuart 4-7 Doug 5-4 
Jim 4-6 Edward 5-0 
Deborah 4-5 Anne 5-0 
Stan 4-2 Paul 4-7 
Eric 4-1 Bruce 4-6 
Walter 4-1 Sally 4-6 
Lucille 4-0 Pete 4-4 
Ted 3-11 Polly 4-4 
Mark 3-10 Bob 4-4 
Christine 3-10 Scotty 4-3 
Lisa 3-9 Ken 3-9 
Mike 3-8 Suzy 3-4 
Patty 3-2 
Kay 2-11 
Becky 2-9 
Keith 2-8 
Jerry 2-8 
Barbara 2-6 


Time sample records were subjected 
to a simple quantitative analysis. The 
five categories used for recording social 
relationships were: 


Cooperative play 
Conversation (without cooperative 
play) 
Parallel play (without conversa- 
tion) 
Alone but watching 
Alone, absorbed 
These were combined for purposes of 
this analysis into two groups: 1) with 
others (including the first three cate- 
gories above), and 2) alone (including 
the last two categories). Observations 
for each child were tallied on a spec- 
ially prepared form, indicating the num- 
ber of times a child was observed alone 
and with each other child in the group. 
The total number of tallies for a child 
was often greater than the total num- 
ber of observations made, since in those 
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instances in which a child was with 
several other children, each was countea 
separately. The total number of tallies 
for a child, then, represented the com- 
plexity of his relationships (modified 
by his attendance record). Thus in the 
same group Stuart, who had no absences 
and played typically in groups, had a 
total number of relationships of 184; 
Mark, who had five absences and played 
almost entirely alone, had a total num- 
ber of 77. 


In making the observations, contacts 
with a teacher were not scored, since 
the emphasis was on relationships be- 
tween children; some “alone” observa- 
tions, consequently, may _ represent 
teacher contacts with no other child in- 
volved. Further instances of participa- 
tion in juice time and story groups were 
eliminated for scoring purposes, since in 
these activities large groups often come 
together but typically at the teacher’s 
initiative. Details of observations, then, 
were necessarily ignored at this point, 
in order to make possible a generalized 
picture of children and their spontan- 
eous relationships. That such simplifi- 
cation of data is valid for the purpose 
seems indicated by the results, which 
will be discussed below. 


Purpose of Quantitative Observation 


Nursery school teachers tend, with 
reason, to be skeptical of quantification 
of observations; children, obviously, can- 
not be reduced to statistics. The present 
study, however, demonstrates some of 
the legitimate purposes of quantifica- 
tion, deliberately crude in this case, in 
recognition of the variability of condi- 
tions under which the data were gath- 
ered, and the arbitrariness of grouping 
together, for example, cooperative and 
parallel play. A table was plotted for 
each group, indicating for each child the 
percentage of obsérvations in which he 
was witnessed alone and with each oth- 
er child in the group. Scanning these 
tables indicates several aspects of their 
usefulness: 


1) The quantitative analysis essen- 
tially corresponds with teachers’ sub- 
jective impressions of the individual 
children in each group. We could have 
predicted, for example, before seeing 
the data, that Keith spent most of his 
time alone, Doug most of his time in 
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cooperative play, and so on. Such 
observational skill is expected of nur- 
sery school teachers; use of time- 
sampling can provide a check on the 
accuracy with which teachers observe, 
serving perhaps as validation and 
justification of the use of subjective 
impressions. 


2) The quantitative analysis reveals 
certain inevitable blind spots in teach- 
ers’ subjective impressions. In any 
group there are some children who 
are less accurately seen than others— 
perhaps the child who is so self-di- 
rected that teachers dont need to be 
concerned about what he is doing, or 
the child who for personal reasons 
on the teacher’s part is somehow not 
as interesting to her as some others. 
Systematic observation provided us 
with some surprises, surprises at least 
in degree if not in kind. The staff 
knew, for example, that Scotty had 
played with Doug, but failed to realize 
how much; we were aware that Ted 
was often with others, but not of how 
constantly. 


3) From the analysis, a few gen- 
eralizations concerning children’s be- 
havior in these six weeks, part-time 
groups may also be made: 

In each group the median amount 
of time spent alone was approximate- 
ly one-third of the total observations. 
The “typical” child, in other words, 
spent one-third of his time alone; two- 
thirds engaged in parallel or cooper- 
ative play. 

At the extremes, there were three 
boys in each group who spent less 
than 20% of their time alone. These 
were 4- and 5-year-old boys typically 
involved in cooperative dramatic play 
with other boys, and not often isolat- 
ed. On the other hand, all four girls 
in the 2-day group, and four girls and 
three boys in the 3-day group, were 
alone over 40% of the time; five of 
the seven in the latter group were 
alone more than half the time. 

None of the girls in the 2-day group 
played cooperatively much of the 
time, but all spent considerable time 
in parallel use of creative media. The 
four girls in the 3-day group who 
spent 45 to 55% of their time alone 
likewise enjoyed creative media par- 
allel to others. Of the three boys in 
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this group, Jerry (57%) was a 2%- 
year-old who followed others around 
a good deal but was essentially inde- 
pendent, sometimes parallel; Mark 
(57%) remained tense and isolated a 
good deal of the time, watching but 
usually unable to enter activities; 
Keith (83%), 2%, did not succeed in 
making the separation from his moth- 
er during the summer. 

Those relationships between indi- 
vidual children which were seen as 
consistent friendships during the 
course of the summer typically ap- 
peared in the analysis as represent- 
ing some 15-20% of the contacts of 
the children involved. Stuart, for ex- 
ample, spent some 16% of his time 
with Ted, 15% with Mike; Doug spent 
15% of his time with Pete. A friend- 
ship developing late in the summer, 
like that between Stuart and Deborah, 
does not show up in these figures. 


Effects of Wide-Age Grouping 


What can be said, out of this summer’s 
experiment, concerning the possible ef- 
fects of wide-age-range grouping in 
nursery school? 

Most of our observations are in terms 
of individual children who are, after 
all, our primary consideration. A word, 
however, on the possible effects of age 
grouping on total group climate may be 
in order. It was the consensus of opin- 
ion among the four staff members who 
worked with both groups this summer 
that the 3-day, wide age span group was 
considerably more relaxed, not as fast- 
paced as the 2-day 4-year-old group— 
this despite the fact that the wide-age 
group was larger (19 children in con- 
trast to 13) and met more frequently. 
It is, of course, possible that the indi- 
vidual group composition was respons- 
ible for this contrast; from the first day 
of school the 2-day group of mostly boys 
showed themselves to be unusually en- 
ergetic, purposeful, interested in coop- 
erative construction projects. Never- 
theless, it seems probable that less con- 
centration of active 4-year-olds may 
tend to relax the pace of a group. 

The effects of the group and individ- 
ual children on each other are best ob- 
served in terms of the youngest and 
oldest children. Five children in the 
group — Barbara, Jerry, Keith, Becky 
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and Kay—were under three. Patty, just 
over three, was in a rather special po- 
sition, being sister to the group’s oldest 
boy. The solid core of the group was 12 
children ranging in age from 3-8 to 4-7; 
George, just over 5, was the only 5- 
year-old. 


Only two 2%-year-olds stood out in 
the group as “babies” in the other child- 
ren’s minds—Jerry and Keith. Jerry’s 
immaturity was immediately obvious. 
He toddled when he walked; his wet 
diapers dangled; his efforts at speech 
were rudimentary, as were his ideas 
of social interaction. More remains to 
be said about him, however. 


For Keith the difficulty of separation 
from his mother was intense; conse- 
quently she often remained at school, 
and on those occasions on which she 
left, Keith’s crying made other children 
aware of him. Though adequately ver- 
bal, his approach to social contacts was 
also primitive. Both Keith and Jerry, 
however, were advanced in motor skills, 
and held their own in such activities as 
climbing and bike riding. 


All the other younger children were 
girls. Most of the girls in this total group 
tended to be quiet, interested particular- 
ly in creative media at tables and easels, 
housekeeping play, animals, swinging, 
and so on. Girls played parallel with 
other girls a good deal, joined the boys 
in sand and water play on occasion, and 
were joined by them for table activities 
and housekeeping. Becky, Barbara, and 
Kay fitted easily into this picture. Rela- 
tively mature verbally and in their rec- 
ognition of social expectations, they 
were noticeably younger only in minor 
ways. 


Patty, as George’s sister, held a priv- 
ileged position. At the beginning of 
school she followed on his heels, he ap- 
proving and requesting her company; 
consequently she was often the only 
girl in the midst of an active group of 
older boys. At times they rejected her, 
but typically she was accepted as one 
of the gang, and although she became 
increasingly independent of George as 
the summer went on, the security of his 
presence added to her own gaiety and 
purposefulness to make her a particular- 
ly comfortable member of the group. 
Big active boys were no threat to her, 
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but an intimately known quantity: 7/14 
George and Jim were being particularly 
big and powerful. Eric to teacher: “I 
saw them running — they’re men.” Pat- 
ty, at the clay table, turned to the teach- 
er: “George is a boy” (no doubt in her 
mind!). 


At the other end of the age scale, 
George, a veteran of several nursery 
school groups at Pacific Oaks, was the 
oldest and biggest boy in this one. In 
his past nursery school experiences, 
teachers had seen George as an unus- 
ually amiable boy, leading and follow- 
ing by turns, a “blender” in any group 
of children, and consistently purposeful 
in his play, sensitive to other’s needs. 
At one point, when he was one of the 
younger children in his school group, 
his mother had wondered aloud whether 
he was too constantly agreeable in fol- 
lowing others’ ideas, lacking in initia- 
tive and leadership ability. The decision 
to place him in this wide-age group was 
made with this history in mind, on the 
probability that being the oldest in the 
group would be a stimulating experience 
for George. 


Value of Anecdotal Notes 


It proved to be stimulating indeed. 
The group evolved into a particularly 
busy, purposeful one, with play often 
centered in the sandbox where most of 
the older children, Stuart, Eric, Walter, 
Deborah and others frequently gathered. 
In contrast George, often joined by Jim, 
spent a good deal of his time in rinning 
and chasing, often with vivid dramatic 
purpose, on occasion apparently rather 
aimlessly. He was seen by observers 
as constantly a leader in play and at 
times aggressive. Excerpts from anec- 
dotal notes follow: 


6/25 Jim: “I’m four.” 
George: “I’m five years old.” 
Jim: “Anyway—I’m five, too.” 
George: “Shake hands, pal.” They 
shake hands. 


7/14 George roaming with Jim and 
Stan, hitting at Stan. 
Chasing with Jim. 
George at top of slide as Keith 
was climbing up it; George slid 
down, knocking Keith over with 
his feet (didn’t hurt him), grabbed 
him and rolled him over. 
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7/28 George and Jim, busy in vivid 
dramatic play on a “boat” of box- 
es, refused to let Patty or Walter 
on. A little later Patty followed 
them up onto the black cupboard. 
Jim began chanting, “Patty is a 
baby” and both were calling her 
names like “monkey punky.” 


Rather often busy on projects of his 
own, George played consistently with 
only two children in the group — his 
sister, Patty, and Jim. Jim was an ener- 
getic 44-year-old, but rather unsettled; 
he was not often able, even with George, 
to become involved in sustained dra- 
matic play. George nevertheless chose 
Jim’s company rather than that of some 
of the more purposeful boys in the 
group, and they had lively times to- 
gether, often in being “big” in dramatic 
ways. 


For George, the aggressive leadership 
displayed this summer seemed a healthy 
variation from his previously typical 
behavior at school. In many children 
(Jim is one) frequent noisy running 
around the yard is viewed by teachers 
as indicative of inability to settle down, 
to find satisfaction in sustained play. 
George, however, has demonstrated such 
marked purposefulness, cooperation, and 
amiability in the past that the oppor- 
tunity for some contrasting letting-off- 
steam seemed good for him, especially 
in this interlude just before kindergar- 
ten. Staff who had known George in 
previous groups were fascinated to hear 
a student observer’s question: “Does he 
hit all the time?” and interested in a 
new assisting mother’s comments in her 
end-of-session report on George: 


... he must always be the leading ac- 
tor in group activity, thus he limits 
the number of child contacts about 
him ... I would wonder if more free 
play with boys his own age or per- 
haps even a bit his senior would broad- 
en George’s horizons. 


Certainly this observation demonstrates 
the variability of different teacher’s per- 
ceptions. It indicates, as well, the man- 
ner in which different groups may pro- 
vide adults with a broadened view of a 
child. 


For the biggest boy in this group, 
then, the placement seems to have been 
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a wise one. What of the littlest? Keith 
and Jerry, both in their first school ex- 
perience, were recognized as “little” by 
other children and played special roles 
in the group. What effects did these 
roles have on them and on others? 


While often privately absorbed, Jerry 
spent much of his time following groups 
of bigger children around, watching and 
imitating their activities. Although im- 
mature in many ways, Jerry was fear- 
less in climbing up to the top of the 
playhouse roof and jungle gym, running 
across jumping boards, and well coor- 
dinated in such diverse skills as using 
carpentry tools and handling live ani- 
mals gently. Alert to both the obvious 
aspects and the details of his surround- 
ings, he found the nursery school en- 
vironment a constant joy, with never- 
ending things to do and explore. 


He was quick to imitate whatever 
others did that appealed to him, and 
with so many older children there was 
much going on. One day Christine, 
wearing only panties, began dancing 
beautifully in the water which had over- 
flowed from the sandbox onto the pave- 
ment. Jerry promptly stripped down 
to diapers, imitated her movements with 
gaiety. After twirling as she did, he 
stood dizzily to one side for a moment, 
then shook himself and was off again, 
continuing to dance after Christine had 
stopped. 


Jerry’s tagging along elicited a cer- 
tain amount of rejection from the older 
children, which typically bothered him 
not at all; sometimes he went calmly 
off to something else, at other times 
kept coming anyway. Excerpts from 
anecdotal notes follow: 


6/27 George, Jim and Patty were on 
the slide; Jerry followed them up. 
George, with disgust, looking at 
Jerry, wet diapers sagging: “He’s 
just a baby. He wet his pants”. 


7/28 Deborah, when Jerry messed up 
the puzzles: “You know kids that 
are two just never do anything 
right and I get so mad sometimes. 
See, I told you how 2-year-olds 
act, see?” 


While earlier in the summer Jerry’s 
interference with others’ play seemed 


unintentional (7/2 He was sitting ser- 
enely in the sandbox busily unfilling 
the truck Mark was filling), as the weeks 
passed his approaches to other children 
were clearly primitive attempts to get 
their attention and discover what they 
would do. 


7/30 Watching clay table, Jerry ig- 
nored the teacher’s offer of some 
clay, suddenly he grabbed Patty’s 
clay. Patty squealed. Jerry hung 
on tight until detached by the 
teacher, who then got him some 
clay. He ignored it and left. 


The delight and thoroughness with 
which Jerry explored sometimes led 
others to follow his example. A typical 
incident occurred one day when peering 
inside a mass of marine worm tubes on 
the nature table, he discovered a cater- 
pillar which was of interest to the others 
as well. 


For Jerry, nursery school was a con- 
sistently wonderful place. For Keith, 
the same age, it loomed as a vast threat, 
attempting to separate him from his 
mother, over whom he tyrannizes con- 
stantly at home. At school he cried 
loudly and constantly when left, and 
often refused to come unless she agreed 
to stay. She did stay much of the time, 
usually attempting a brief separation 
each morning, returning soon if his need 
for her was overwhelming. Only on 
July 16 and July 30 was he able, after 
a time, to stop crying and have fun 
without her being there. While she re- 
mained, he explored materials on his 
own, but came into little contact with 
other children. Most of the children’s 
awareness of Keith focussed on his spells 
of crying. Reactions were curious, in- 
terested, often sympathetic and helpful. 
It seems likely that some of the older 
children, like 4-year-old Walter, were 
able to be of more help to Keith than 
other little ones could have been (al- 
though Jerry, as the following notes 
show, was among the most concerned 
and tried hard to soothe Keith. He re- 
mained bewildered, however, rather 
than understanding). 


7/14 Keith was crying. Jerry came 
over, looked concerned, tried to 
wipe Keith’s tears, tried to talk 
to him, patted his head. “Ah - ah” 
said Jerry to the teacher, appar- 
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ently despairing of Keith. 


7/30 Walter made a sand “pancake” 
on the sandbox edge between 
Keith and the teacher. Keith hit 
at Walter with a shovel, then 
brushed the pancake off. Walter 
obligingly helped finish brushing 
it off. Then Walter made another 
pancake—and Keith made one! 

Keith was hitting at Walter with a 
shovel again, apparently trying to main- 
tain contact with him. He grinned hap- 
pily at Walter and Mark as they de- 
veloped a back-and-forth “Hey-you- 
yourself” chant with real rhythm and 
tone. 

The summer nursery school exper- 
ience was hardly a happy one for Keith, 
except when his mother remained with 
him. Only rarely was he able to be- 
come involved in activities on his own, 
and then not without psychological cost. 
His pleasant school morning on 7/16, 
for example, was followed by night- 
mares and an intensified refusal to let 
his mother go; the likelihood that he 
needed to punish both himself and her 
for his good morning without her 
seemed apparent. It is evident that this 
is a particularly intense and compli- 
cated mother-child relationship. 


Given this evaluation, should nursery 
school have been postponed until a later 
date for Keith? The staff’s reaction was 
in the negative. It seemed likely that 
for this particular child separation might 
become no easier with increased age. 
Further, his mother was exhausted by 
having him constantly at home, where 
she found his whirlwind investigations 
impossible to control. She was anxious 
for the school’s help both in relieving 
her of the constant pressure of his pres- 
ence and in helping her to increased 
understanding. The staff supported her 
feeling that it was indeed time for Keith 
to begin school, for the benefit of both 
mother and child. We attempted, with 
the mother’s cooperation, to help Keith 
work through separation difficulties as 
gradually as was necessary, but felt ob- 
ligated as well to help him learn that 
this situation was one that he exclusive- 
ly could not control. From these stand- 
points, we felt that nursery school was 
worthwhile for Keith, with the sum- 
mer experience to be followed up by 
further school during the year. 
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Summary 


In summary, some of the relevant 
considerations concerning age-grouping 
may be these: 


Each group in nursery school is dif- 
ferent from any other group. The ages 
of children involved is one factor con- 
tributing to the nature of children’s ex- 
perience, and particularly for some of 
the youngest and oldest children in- 
volved, may be an important one. How- 
ever, the sex balance, the size of the 
group, the hours the group meets, and 
the personalities of individual children 
may be factors of equal or greater im- 
portance as far as particular children 
are concerned. In the 2-day 4-year-old 
group, for example, Pete’s presence was 
sufficient to make Sally reluctant to 
come to school; and Anne’s status as 
the only 5-year-old girl, and one not 
easily relating to boys, made her essen- 
tially an isolate. And yet on the day 
that Luisa, who spoke only Spanish, 
visited from the kindergarten group 
in the next yard, Anne was a different 
child, gaily involved in bilingual doll 
bathing in the doll corner sink. Per- 
haps one child might have made much 
difference, and many such factors are 
impossible to predict. 


Among some of the possible advan- 
tages in wide age grouping may be, for 
the older children, the presence of dem- 
onstrably younger, little ones to be big- 
ger than. If many fours have a need to 
assert their bigness, perhaps the pres- 
ence of realistically littler ones spares 
the selection of a fellow 4-year-old or 
two as a scapegoat to be “bigger” than 
in imagination. For 4-year-old Lucile, 
having difficulty with separation from 
her mother, the presence of 24-year-old 
Keith was helpful; “I only had to cry 
once,” Lucille could reassure herself, 
watching Keith crying. Stuart, able to 
pump on the swing, could feel himself 
superior to Barbara, but on the reason- 
able basis acceptable to them both, of 
being two years older: 


Stuart, swinging by Barbara: “She 
doesn’t pump.” The teacher began to 
say: “She’s littler than you.” Stuart 
interrupted: “I know, wait till she’s 
4% like me, then she can pump. At 
home I push back with my feet and 


then I go pump, and go pump, and 
go pump, until I’m way up to the sky.” 


Conversely, for the youngest children, 
the presence of older children full of 
interesting ideas and also, usually, cas- 
ually acceptant of nursery school as an 
enjoyable place even without mother, 
may prove both stimulating and reas- 
suring. Certainly for Jerry the lively 
passing scene was a never-ending chal- 
lenge; and Keith was the recipient of 
sympathetic and occasionally successful 
overtures from older children who want- 
ed to help him begin to have fun. 


For George and Patty the opportun- 
ity to be together at school was a happy 
one. For other siblings, however, to- 
getherness might be much less happy 
(twins Pete and Polly would have been 
much freer apart, we feel sure). This 
observation leads us to one further gen- 
eralization concerning wide age group- 
ing: that the necessity for careful selec- 
tion, where possible, of the children in- 
volved is clear. In general, there need 
to be enough potential age peers for 
each child in the group; a group much 
smaller than ours of 19 children would 
seem better advised not to include a 
2%e-year age spread, for instance. 
Enough older children are needed in 
particular, in order to assure that the 
group will not be too slow-moving for 
the biggest ones; Jim and George needed 
each other, for example. Even this group 
would have been too placid for some 
5-year-olds; George had been included 
on the basis of previous personal knowl- 
edge. It would seem desirable that the 
bulk of the group be concentrated 
toward the upper end of the age range; 
younger children are more likely to be 
contented alone, or following older ones, 
than the reverse. Very immature twos 
should probably be omitted, although 
maturity may be hard to judge; thus 
Jerry’s individual combination of social 
immaturity and motor skill made him a 
particularly happy “little brother type” 
in this group—eager, durable, uncon- 
cerned by rebuffs. 


Age grouping, in short, is one of the 
factors contributing to the character of 
a nursery school group. Individual chil- 
dren, however, are still the decisive fac- 
tor in what goes on in nursery school. 
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On the Research Side. . 


D. BRUCE GARDNER 


RESEARCH, A WAY OF LIFE 


DAMARIS PEASE 


A teacher of a four-year-old nursery 
school group notices that her children 
tend to use more red paint than any 
other color. In another group of children 
the teacher has been aware for some 
time that one particular tricycle is more 
in demand. It is not the newest tricycle 
but it is the largest. In still another nur- 
sery school group the children seem to 
have more interest and enthusiasm for 
large motor equipment than for the cre- 
ative art materials. Their teacher won- 
ders why this is so. 


Here is the beginning of research. 
Research is first of all being aware of 
differences. Then asking a question or 
questions about the differences in such 
a way that the answers are representa- 
tive of the facts being investigated. And 
finally, once it is determined that the 
answers represent the truth about a sit- 
uation, applying the answers to similar 
situations. Research, then, is an ap- 
proach to logical thinking. 


The teacher who was aware of an ap- 
parent color preference in her group also 
noticed that when she prepared the easel 
for the children she always placed the 
red paint on the extreme left of the paint 
tray. She began to wonder if this fact 
had any effect on the number of times 
the children chose the red paint. 


First she needed to know if the chil- 
dren actually did choose red more often. 
For five days she had the children paint 
with the three primary colors, placing 
them in the same position on the paint 
tray each day. She recorded how many 
times the colors were used. Her first 
observation was correct: the children 
used the red paint more frequently than 
any other color. Now she attempted to 
find out if the position of the paints 
affected this selection. For the next 
three weeks she rotated the same three 
primary colors. Each week a different 
color was placed in the extreme left 
hand position. Her records showed that 
during this “experimental” period the 
paint in the left hand position was 
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chosen more often by the children than 
when the same color was in either of the 
other two positions. However, red was 
still the most frequently used. 

Her conclusions, conducted under con- 
trolled conditions (systematic rotation 
of the same paints) and based on re- 
corded observations, indicated that for 
this particular group of children red was 
a favorite color for painting. In addi- 
tion, the position of the paints on the 
tray had some effect on the children’s 
selections. 

This simple experiment in logical 
thinking helped the teacher to gain more 
insight into the behavior of her nursery 
school children and provided suggestions 
for further enrichment of her creative 
arts program. 

Human beings, as subjects of research, 
are difficult to investigate. People per- 
ceive things differently, depending upon 
past experiences. Often the person does 
not know why he acts or believes the 
way he does. Each one of us interprets 
our feelings and behavior in terms of 
what has happened to us previously. It 
is impossible, and not necessarily desir- 





A nursery school teacher plans an experi- 
ment in toy selection. 
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able, to control all of a person’s exper- 
iences. These variations in experience 
and their diversified effects on each in- 
dividual present a very real problem to 
the research worker. 


Although each individual lives in a 
family different from all other families 
and reacts to his environment in a way 
uniquely his, he undergoes the same gen- 
eral pressures as the rest of the people 
in the society in which he lives. For 
example, children in our society go 
through a childhood involving a long 
educational and dependency period. At 
the end of this time they are expected 
to provide for themselves, that is, to be 
financially independent, establish a 
home of their own and become construc- 
tive citizens in our society. 


Another common denominator is 
growth itself. It is continuous, and to a 
degree, orderly. Most children pass 
through similar stages of development. 
Fortunately for research all of us are 
subject to the same general environ- 
ment. This tends to help the research 
workers eliminate some of the error in 
studying a particular problem. 


Research is not necessarily mysterious. 
Through research we seek to eliminate 
the mystic qualities of a problem and 
reduce it to factual information that will 
logically explain the cause of behavior. 
Researchers must be acutely aware of 
their surroundings, curious of what goes 
on about them, practical in their ap- 
proach to setting up a problem for in- 
vestigation and orderly and precise in 
controlling the factors that are related 
to the central problem. 


The observation of the nursery school 
teacher that the children in her group 
preferred motor equipment to art mater- 
ials led her to wonder how frequently 
all the equipment in the nursery school 
was used. She thought she could keep a 
record on a small pad of paper she car- 
ried in her apron pocket. So that the 
recording might not take too much of 
her time she decided to organize the 
equipment into areas: creative art area, 
block area and indoor climbing area. 
By observing each child for a 20 minute 
period she was able, in a week’s time, to 
complete a record on each child. To her 
surprise, when she analyzed her records 
she discovered that the girls tended to 


use the creative art area, the boys played 
in the block area and both boys and 
girls used the indoor climbing area. 


This teacher was erroneous in her 
casual observation that the creative art 
area was not used by the children. It 
was not used by the boys. The climbing 
equipment seemed to be preferred be- 
cause twice as many children played 
there. Actually, the girls were involved 
with the art material as frequently as 
with the climbing equipment. 


This example indicates one of the 
factors, sex differences in choice of play 
equipment, that needed to be controlled. 
If the sex of the children had not been 
considered the results would have indi- 
cated that the large motor equipment 
(blocks and climbing equipment) was 
the most popular with the children. 
Through applying controls to some of 
the variables more accurate results, for 
this group of nursery school children, 
were obtained. 


Research does not need to be compli- 
cated. In fact, the most fundamental re- 
search respects the law of parsimony. 
This means testing the simplest possible 
question or hypothesis that might ex- 
plain the observed facts. Research may 
appear complex for when a question has 
been answered it is imperative to apply 
the same question to a number of situa- 
tions involving a variety of subjects. In 
this way it can be determined if the or- 
iginal answer to the question is indeed 
a fact that will hold true regardless of 
the differences in people. 


Carrying a question to its logical con- 
clusion may involve the combined efforts 
of a large, well-trained research staff, 
resources of thousands of dollars and 
many years of work. 


Research is a way of thinking. In 
this respect all of us, when we pose a 
question and try to seek the answer in 
some logical fashion, are research work- 
ers. Years of rigorous training are re- 
quired before an individual is able to 
produce work capable of establishing 
fundamental truths. Many people with 
a sound understanding of how children 
grow and a logical approach to problem 
solving can test out “hunches” that will 
help bring them greater insight and un- 
derstanding of themselves and others. 
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An example of this occurred when a 
senior child development student, en- 
rolled in a research course at Iowa State 
College, became aware of the uncon- 
scious influence a nursery school teacher 
might have on the toy selections made 
by the children. 

She acquired toys in three general 
categories: transportation (tank, jeep, 
plane), household (potato masher, roll- 
ing pin, egg beater) and creative (clay, 
crayons, puzzle). She decided, from her 
observations and experiences, on three 
types of “unconscious” influences: loca- 
tion, verbal emphasis and physical em- 
phasis (pointing). The subjects were 
controlled for age and sex, that is, there 
were seven boys and seven girls of ap- 
proximately the same age. All the toys 
in any one category were the same color, 
thus the effect of color in the children’s 
selection was minimized. 


The first category of toys was placed 
on a table in front of the child and he 
was asked, “What would you like to 
play with?” The child was allowed to 
select whatever he wanted to play with 
during a two minute period. Placing 
the second category of toys before the 
child the examiner said, “Would you 
rather play with the plane, this jeep 
(in an emphatic tone of voice) or the 
tank?” After two minutes the third cate- 
gory of toys was put on the table and 
as the examiner pointed to the clay she 
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asked, “Would you rather play with the 
puzzle, the crayolas or with the clay?” 


The student discovered that when the 
children were restricted in choice of 
toys by location they tended to select 
the toy closest to them. When verbal 
emphasis was given in the second cate- 
gory of toys more children selected the 
jeep. Finally, when the examiner point- 
ed to the clay the majority of children 
ignored the puzzle and crayolas. 


Obviously, this investigation can not 
be considered as producing a complete 
answer to the question under investiga- 
tion. There are a number of uncon- 
trolled variables: size of sample, pre- 
vious experience with a specific toy and 
degree of cooperation to name a few. 
However, it seems a safe observation to 
say that this student, as she goes about 
her nursery school teaching, is much 
more aware of the influence she has on 
her children. Realizing this she will be 
better able to control the influence to 
do the most good for the development 
of the children. 

In the last analysis, we come to the 
conclusion that research is a matter of 
asking the proper questions and apply- 
ing the answers to every day problems. 
Research is essential in discovering 
fundamental truths, without which we 
would know little regarding the behav- 
ior of human beings. Basically, research 
is a philosophy; a way of looking at life. 





SPECIAL CONFERENCE NOTE FOR AFFILIATED GROUPS 
An Important Date! 


Wednesday, June 17, 1959 
10:00 a.m. - 12:00 Noon 
Statler Hotel, Los Angeles 


Two delegates from each affiliated group are invited to meet with NANE 
Board members at a special meeting to consider such important subjects as: 
how all groups can work together more effectively in the field of nursery ed- 
ucation, how the affiliation program is working locally, state-wide and regionally, 
how the “mechanics” of affiliation can be improved. 

In the near future all groups affiliated with NANE will be circulated for addi- 
tional ideas, by Theo Reeve who is responsible for planning this meeting, as to 
how this important section of the conference may best be used. Affiliated groups 
will be asked to indicate in advance who their delegated representatives to this 
meeting will be. 

In addition to this session, the conference will include a resource center for 
affiliated groups, where delegates may confer with one another and with Board 
members. 
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Let’s Talk Legislation . . 


THERESA S. MAHLER 


On the National Level 


Faced with all the major problems 
which beset the 85th Congress (plus a 
few new ones such as the balance-of- 
power issue), the 86th Congress early 
in the session came to grips with the ex- 
plosive fight on Rule 22, adopted in 
1949, which required a two-thirds ma- 
jority of all Senate members to limit 
floor debate in the upper house. A com- 
promise amendment proposed by Sena- 
tor Lyndon B. Johnson (D-Texas), per- 
mitting a two-thirds vote of the mem- 
bers present to limit filibuster against 
civil rights or other legislation, won out 
over the efforts of a bi-partisan civil 
rights bloc to bring about more drastic 
reforms in the cloture rule. 


In his State of the Union message, 
the President told Congress and the 
Nation that security costs now take 
sixty per cent of the national budget. 
However, Mr. Eisenhower added that, 
after providing wisely for military 
strength, remaining government re- 
sources “must be allocated with the best 
possible judgment to promote the well- 
being and economic growth of the Na- 
tion.” Education was high on the list 
of programs requiring increased appro- 
propriations. Even before the presiden- 
tial message, Arthur S. Fleming, Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, 
indicated that his department’s sHare 
of the President’s proposed $77 billion 
budget would be higher than in prev- 
ious years. Increased funds have been 
requested for numerous programs and 
for additional staff in several divisions 
of HEW. * * * Only time will tell wheth- 
er Congress will heed the President’s 
plea to hold spending to the $77 billion 
budget figure which some legislators al- 
ready have described as “unrealistic.” 


Reverberations of the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruling on desegregation of the 


public schools continue to be heard and 
will continue to influence the voting on 
any federal aid-to-education legislation 
proposed at this session of Congress. 
*** Recent decisions from a Federal 
Constitutional Court in Virginia and 
from the Supreme Court of Appeals 
of that State struck down the “massive 
resistance” laws by which Virginia had 
closed public schools. The Federal Court 
ruled that individual schools cannot be 
closed because of integration while at 
the same time other public schools 
throughout the State are open on a seg- 
regated basis. The State Court, by a 
five to two vote, held invalid the “mas- 
sive resistance” law which automati- 
cally closed a school in which class- 
rooms were integrated and cut off State 
funds for that school. * * * Georgia’s 
State Board of Regents is considering 
an order to halt registration at the state’s 
nineteen colleges and universities as a 
counter-attack against the Federal de- 
segregation order. 


Thirty state projects for mentally re- 
tarded children have currently been ap- 
proved by the Children’s Bureau total- 
ing $1.3 million. State funds and regular 
maternal and child health grants a- 
mounting to $700,000 are being used in 
fourteen other states for similar pro- 
grams. 


Public Law 85-866, which became ef- 
fective November 3, 1958, provides for 
public inspection of applications for ex- 
emption from income tax filed by edu- 
cational, charitable, and certain other 
organizations as described in Section 
501 (c) or (d) of the Internal Revenue 
Code. * * * Public Law 85-859, effective 
January 1, 1959, provides for changes in 
methods of paying taxes on life mem- 
bership dues in professional and certain 
other types of organizations. Honorary 
life memberships for which nothing has 
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been paid by the member are now tax 
free. 


Surplus food donations, made possi- 
ble through the Federal price-support 
and surplus-removal legislation, increas- 
ed two per cent over the previous year, 
although the $460 million expended for 
the fiscal year 1957-58 was $30 million 
less than in 1956-57. School lunch pro- 
grams and institutions in this country, 
and needy persons here and abroad, re- 
ceived a total of 1.4 million tons of sur- 
plus foods. 


For the first time Alaska is represent- 
ed as a State in the current Congress 
by two U. S. Senators and one mem- 
ber-at-large of the House of Represen- 
tatives. Much of the Federal legisla- 
tion passed in recent years has included 
appropriations comparable to those 
made available to the states. However, 
there are still a number of areas in 
which the current laws give Alaska less 
favorable treatment. * * * A recent legal 
opinion by the U. S. Attorney General 
provides that, “All of the laws of the 
United States shall have the same force 
and effect within said State (Alaska) 
as elsewhere within the United States.” 
*** Since 1900, when the Federal gov- 
ernment relinquished operation of 
Alaskan public schools, the Territorial 
Public School System has grown to 125 
schools. Local funds support twenty- 
eight schools in organized districts. 
Sixty-eight schools located outside of 
incorporated districts are supported and 
operated by Alaska’s Department of 
Education. Also operated by this de- 
partment are twenty-one schools which 
the Federal government still owns and 
finances. Eight schools are located on 
military bases and supported by Fed- 
eral funds. Private and denominational 
schools serve about 1600 elementary 
school children. Eighty-six schools are 
operated by the Department of the In- 
terior, most of these having only one or 
two teachers. The University of Alaska, 
situated near Anchorage, also maintains 
community colleges at Anchorage, 
Ketchikan, and Juneau. The total ele- 
mentary enrollment in the schools men- 
tioned herein is approximately 25,000; 
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secondary enrollment is between 5,000 
and 6,000. In July, 1957, the Census 
Bureau estimated the civilian popula- 
tion of Alaska at 165,000, an increase of 
52% over the 1950 census figure. Pres- 
ent population is said to be 220,000. 


Brief Notes on Day Care 


Details are not yet at hand on the 
January 8th meeting of the Inter-City 
Day Care Committee held in New York 
City. Brief word from Mrs. Elinor 
Guggenheimer, Chairman, tells us that 
plans are under way for incorporation 
of the Committee, with the hope that 
the membership of the group can be ex- 
panded. Members of the Inter-City Com- 
mittee reported increased interest and 
activity on the day care front in their 
communities. 


NANE’s Executive Board, at its No- 
vember meeting in Chicago, adopted a 
policy statement on advocacy of day 
care. A letter will be sent to the White 
House Conference Committee urging 
that nursery education be given its 
rightful place in the 1960 Conference. 
A statement of NANE’s policy regard- 
ing group day care is to be directed to 
Senator Jacob K. Javits (R-New York) 
who introduced in the 85th Congress a 
bill for Federal aid to day care. (It is 
reported that Senator Javits may rein- 
troduce similar legislation in the cur- 
rent session.) 


The Federal education program for 
children of deceased war veterans which 
provides up to thirty-six months of col- 
lege or vocational education will bene- 
fit about 10,000 young men and women 
who applied this fall for aid to the Vet- 
erans Administration which distributes 
the grants. This number of students 
falls far short of the 150,000 who are 
thought to be eligible for such benefits. 
This legislation was amended at the 
last session of Congress to reduce the 
previous eighteen year age limit to age 
fourteen for children who are physically 
handicapped, and permits the enroll- 
ment of such handicapped young people 
in rehabilitation centers offering special 
training. 
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Focus On Affiliated Groups . . 


ROSALIE BLAU 


RHODE ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


has appointed Marjorie Maynard, Child 
Development, College of Home Econom- 
ics, University of Rhode Island at King- 
ston, as the correspondent for the asso- 
ciation to this section of the JOURNAL. 


The Fall meeting of the association 
was held at the new campus of the 
Rhode Island College of Education. The 
speaker was Mr. Arnold White of the 
Child-Life and Play Specialty Associa- 
tion of Holliston, Massachusetts. The 
topic under discussion was “Educational 
Toys and Equipment.” 

Members of RIANE met with the 
members of the Association for Child- 
hood Education during the Teachers’ 
Institute in October. Luncheon speaker 
for the day was Dr. Leland Jacobs of 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
who spoke on “Living, Learning and 
Literature.” 

Also in connection with the Rhode 
Island Chapter of ACE, ANE members 
participated in a series of workshops 
on Language Arts, Puppetry and Speech, 
and Literature. The series was held 
during November and December at the 
Rhode Island College of Education in 
Providence. 

The staff of the new Child Develop- 
ment Building at the College of Home 
Economics was host to the Executive 
Committee of the New England Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education. 
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NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

reports through the President, Mary T. 
Kinsella, the appointment of Mrs. Ger- 
trude Bush, Park Trail, Croton-on-Hud- 
son, New York, as affiliated group cor- 
respondent for the Journal. 


A Regional Conference was held early 
in February at the Rochester Museum 
of Arts and Sciences. The opening event 
was the presentation of a citation from 
the Council for Children to Captain 
Kangaroo of T.V. fame. This was a joint 
presentation through the New York 
State Council for Children. The Council 


is composed of the New York State As- 
sociation for Nursery Education and the 
New York State Association for Child- 
hood Education. Captain Kangaroo 
spoke to the group, explaining how he 
plans his T.V. programs so they will be 
interesting and challenging to young 
children. The following day members 
met at the Rochester Children’s Nur- 
sery where workshops were held on 
“Public Relations”, “Private Nursery 
Schools”, “Cooperative Nursery 
Schools”, and “Teacher Training”. In 
the afternoon another series of work- 
shops were held on “Enriching the Nur- 
sery School Program”, “Relationships 
in the Nursery School”, “What Should 
a Good Nursery School Do for the Fam- 
ily”, and “How Mothers Can Be More 
Effective in a Cooperative Nursery 
School”. This conference was planned 
primarily for members in the Syracuse, 
Ithaca, Buffalo, Schenectady and Ro- 
chester areas. 


BUFFALO ASSOCIATION CHAPTER 


celebrated NURSERY EDUCATION 
WEEK during the first week of March. 
A dinner meeting was held on March 
3rd at the Kathryn Lawrence Dining 
Room in Buffalo for members and 
guests. 

Announcement was made of a work- 
shop, restricted to members of the Buf- 
falo ANE, to be held on May 9th. 
The conference speaker will be Mrs. 
Mary Kinsella, president of NYSANE 
and Parent and Family Life Speceialist, 
Rochester Board of Education. The 
workshop and dessert luncheon will be 
held at the Cerebral Palsy Preschool in 
Buffalo. 


ROCHESTER CHAPTER 


has issued some interesting mimeo- 
graphed material for members and pros- 
pective members. One article states 
“Your interest in preschool children en- 
titles you to this invitation to join the 
Rochester Chapter of the New York 
Association for Nursery Education.” In- 
cluded in the publication is a statement 
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of the aims and objectives of the group, 
who may join, and how. It mentions two 
types of membership, individual at $2.00, 
and $5.00 for groups. Other types of 
information are concerned with when 
and where meetings were to be held, 
kinds of Special Services available to 
members such as Exhibits, Study Pro- 
grams, Film Clinic, Community Service, 
Speakers Bureau, and a directory listing 
of nursery school personnel. On the 
last page is an open letter from Mrs. 
Pamela MacLeod, president, which 
stresses the invitation as a welcome to 
membership in the Chapter, and urges 
participation because the , association 
needs all as members. “As individuals, 
our influence in promoting the general 
welfare of our preschool children is lim- 
ited. As individuals, we can do little 
to promote good standards for nursery 
education or to interpret the purposes 
and values of good preschool exper- 
iences for young children to the general 
public. As a group working together, 
pooling our resources and sharing our 
philosophy and experiences, we can do 
much. As we come together at all levels 
of training and experience—the veteran 
administrator or teacher and those new 
to nursery education—we can learn from 
each other and grow together. We can 
increase and develop our potential as 
creative people. We will be encouraged 
to take a new look at the old ways of 
thinking and doing. We will find new 
ways of working with and providing 
enriching experiences for the children 
entrusted to our care. We will find fel- 
lowship.” 


Other members of the Executive Com- 
mittee are: First Vice-President, Mrs. 
Louise Vick; Second Vice-President, 
Mrs. Fan Wheeler; Recording Secretary, 
Miss Ann Caspar; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Miss Mary Ann Fariello; Treasur- 
er, Mrs. Jane Parsons; Past President, 
Mrs. Mary Kinsella; State Representa- 
tive and Chairman of Legislative Com- 
mittee, Mrs. Helen Painter. 


The date of March 11 was set for a 
preview of films of interest to preschool 
groups, with commentaries by people 
with special knowledge of the subjects 
illustrated. On May 6th the group will 
hold an annual meeting at the Child 
Study Center of Strong Memorial Hospi- 
tal. Miss Elizabeth Staub and staff will 
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speak on “What Goes on Here”. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF NEW YORK CITY 


will hold a second Annual Spring Con- 
ference on Saturday, April 25th. The 
Yale University Child Study Center will 
present, under the direction of Miss 
Eveline Omwake, a “Longitudinal Study 
of the Child”. The event promises to 
highlight the year’s activities and is of 
keen interest to the professional nur- 
sery staffs, and those interested in the 
allied fields of social work and child 
development. 


NEW YORK STATE COUNCIL 
FOR CHILDREN 


is planning the Annual Spring Confer- 
ence for May 14, 15, and 16 at the his- 
torical town of Cooperstown. The theme 
for the conference will be geared to an 
€xamination of the educational program 
for children in light of the current world 
crisis and the democratic heritage. On 
Friday evening, May 15th, Dr. Saul 
Padover will speak on “The Struggle for 
Democracy.” 


MIDWESTERN ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


will hold the 1959 Conference on April 
23, 24, and 25 at Wisconsin Center, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison. The 
theme for the conference is “Nursery 
Education as a Social Force.” Speakers 
will be Dr. Glenn Hawkes, Mrs. Lois 
Griggs, Rev. R. B. Gutmann, Dr. Viola 
Theman, and Dr. Harold Shane. Plans 
for the three days include opportuni- 
ties for discussion and special interest 
groups. For further information about 
conference registration write: Miss 
Fanny Lee Brooke, School of Home Ec- 
onomics, University of Wisconsin, Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. Program Chairman for 
the conference is Grace Harrison of 
Milwaukee. 


Midwestern Association for Nursery 
Education is buzzing with anticipation. 
Katherine Hudson has been invited to 
act as liaison person to participate with 
the Illinois Statewide Cooperating Or- 
ganizations’ Committee in making plans 
for the 1960 White House Conference on 
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Children and Youth. 


The MANE correspondent for the 
affiliated news is Mrs. Lois Moses, 5192 
Dogwood Trail, Lyndhurst 24, Ohio. 


NURSERY EDUCATION COUNCIL 
OF ST. LOUIS. 


Sister Mary Thomas of the Guardian 
Angel Settlement Association, 1029 Mar- 
ion St., St. Louis 4, Missouri, has been 
delegated to report Council news, and 
shares the following information: Since 
the ACEI is holding its annual study 
conference in St. Louis, March 29 to 
April 3, the Nursery Education Council 
has voted to substitute this educational 
experience for the usual Spring Insti- 
tute. A tete-a-tete or social hour is be- 
ing planned for all delegates so they can 
have the opportunity to informally meet 
and discuss programs, progress, and spe- 
cial problems of young children. 

Under the leadership of Miss Ann 
Horan a counselling service sponsored 
by NEC has been initiated in the St. 
Louis area. This service has provided 
opportunities for both new and estab- 
lished schools to obtain professional help 
for problems in relation to planning, 
teaching, behavior, methods or any oth- 
er interest. 


Plans are being made to introduce a 
bill into the State Legislature which 
will include the licensing of private nur- 
sery schools, play groups, and day care 
services which are not now covered by 
the present licensing code. This bill 
will be a step forward in insuring bet- 
ter service to the preschool children. 


OREGON ASSOCIATION FOR ~~ 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


reports events in Oregon through the 
publication of a BULLETIN. Editor is 
Alice Waggoner, 1725 N. E. Wasco, Port- 
land 12, Oregon. The cover page of the 
BULLETIN contains a brief note from 
Betty Beach, president of the Associa- 
tion, which says, “With the coming of 
the New Year we especially want to 
welcome our new members to OANE. 
All of us in the field of nursery educa- 
tion practice the art of helping a new 
child feel at home in a group; let us re- 
member to extend the same friendly 
hand to every teacher who can come 


to a meeting or workshop!” 


Information about OANE may be ob- 
tained by writing to the association at 
1636 S. W. 13 Avenue, Portland 1, Ore- 
gon. 


The BULLETIN contains a review of 
the November meeting with Dr. Mil- 
dred Kane, Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, who spoke on “What the Nursery 
Teacher Needs to Know.” 


The January meeting was held at the 
Fruit and Flower Nursery School in 
Portland with Dr. John Zaslow, Pro- 
fessor of Medical Psychology, Crippled 
Children Division, U. of O. Medical 
School, speaking on “What Psycholo- 
gists and Psychiatrists Want Teachers 
to Know.” Dr. Zaslow is conducting a 
series of five sessions on Wednesday 
evenings at the Jewish Community Cen- 
ter. Topic for the series is “Why Am I 
Working with Preschoolers?” 


A Spring Institute will be held on 
April 18th at Salem, the theme to be 
“Nursery Schools Build Good Mental 
Health.” 


The BULLETIN contains news from 
the Oregon Council of Cooperatives and 
mentions that after two-and-a-half 
years of experimental growth and ex- 
pansion, the council voted to establish 
by-laws for its organization and to re- 
study the role of advisors and consult- 
ants to the Council. 


Rayko Hashimoto, president of the 
Council, in reporting news of this or- 
ganization mentions that late in Janu- 
ary the group conducted a workshop on 
administration for individual officers 
and teachers in cooperatives. Chairman 
for the workshop was Joan Rouzie of 
Burlingame. 


OANE members are represented on 
the Governor’s State Committee on 
Children and Youth. Vera Peterson of 
Portland State College is on the Edu- 
cation Committee. Katherine Read of 
Oregon State College is Chairman of 
the Day Care Sub-Committee, which 
also includes Jill Heilpern of Eugene 
and Marie Keenan of Portland. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION FOR 
NURSERY EDUCATION 


requested Governor Edmund G. Brown 
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to proclaim the first week of February 
as NURSERY EDUCATION WEEK. 
Many city mayors followed with pro- 
clamations and resolutions. The CANE 
State Board maintains a Nursery Edu- 
cation Week file of reports of activities 
from all areas of the state during this 
special week. 


Northern California A.N.E. reported 
talks by leaders in the field of education 
during Nursery Education Week. | Dr. 
Howard Lane spoke on “How to Bend a 
Twig” in San Francisco. Marin County 
and Sacramento held workshops. The 
Berkeley area held a parade which was 
pictured in local newspapers. San Fran- 
cisco members wore lapel brochures 
which interpreted nursery education. In 
preparation for Nursery Education 
Week the NCANE sponsored an insti- 
tute in January at Stanford University 
as a kick-off for this event. 


Central California ANE held a num- 
ber of open house events in Fresno 
nursery schools, displaying nursery ed- 
ucation publications and children’s arts 
and crafts. 


San Diego ANE sponsored open 
houses in individual schools, and ar- 
ranged nursery education displays in 
the windows of various downtown de- 
partment stores. This association is 
sponsoring a Toy Fair in March at San 
Diego State College, at which time Mrs. 
Rosalie Blau, Nursery School Consult- 
ant, Los Angeles, will speak. 


Southern California ANE also report- 
ed many open-house events in nursery 
schools, and special evening meetings 
for teachers, parents and the interested 
public. Nursery Education Week post- 
ers were placed in schools, business 
houses and public libraries. The Los 
Angeles Metropolitan Area held a silver 
tea open house at which Mrs. Tress 
Journey spoke about nursery schools in 
the Los Angeles area. Members of the 
Long Beach-Harbor Area sponsored a 
meeting which was addressed by Dr. 
Joseph Cartentieri of the Children’s 
Psychiatric Hospital. 


SCANE has established a Volunteer 
Speakers’ Bureau, headed by Dr. Helen 
Christianson. Members and_ schools 
throughout Southern California have 
received word through the Newsletter 
that twenty-three volunteer speakers 
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are now available to schools whose di- 
rector’s membership includes the Spe- 
cial Services Membership. A listing of 
these volunteers includes the subject 
areas which are of special interest to 
them and the times of their availability. 


REPORT ON CHILDREN 


OF WORKING MOTHERS 


Washington, Jan. 24—Nearly 400,000 
youngsters under 12 are left on their 
own while mothers work, the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau disclosed today. 

Approximately 138,000 of them are 
less than 10 years old, Mrs. Katherine 
B. Oettinger, chief of the Bureau, noted. 

Calling on local communities to study 
the problem, Mrs. Oettinger cited the 
dangers children are likely to fall prey 
to without proper adult supervision. 

“Any community should be alarm- 
ed,” Mrs. Oettinger said, “that young 
children under 12 have to fend for them- 
selves.” 

She said a special survey made by the 
census bureau .in May, 1958, revealed 
a total of 2,873,000 mothers working full 
time. 


Most Under 12 — 


The former dean of Boston Universi- 
ty’s School of Social Work pointed out 
that of 6,665,000 children, 5,073,000 chil- 
dren of these working mothers were 
under the age of 12. 

The census bureau reported these oth- 
er findings: 

About 24,000 children under three and 
67,000 between three and five were in 
group care. 

Nearly one of every four of the work- 
ing mothers had only children who were 
under six years of age. 

Some 231,000 mothers were tempor- 
arily not living with their husbands and 
308,000 were divorced or widowed. 

“These figures,” Mrs. Oettinger said, 
“tell us a great deal about the gaps 
which exist in services for children of 
working mothers. 

“The Children’s Bureau firmly be- 
lieves that very young children, especi- 
ally those under three, should not be 
cared for in groups.” 
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On the Staff Side . . 


Position: 
Director 
Winnetka Public School Nursery 
Winnetka, Illinois 





Qualifications: 
Master’s Degree in Early Childhood 
Education preferred. Experience. 


Salary: 
$4600-5100 per annum. 


General Information: 

The Winnetka Public School Nursery 
is a private school closely identified with 
the Winnetka Public Schools. Among 
the non-salary attractions are a warm 
and education-oriented community, 
proximity to Chicago, and opportunities 
for research and writing. 


For information contact: 

Mrs. P. Schneider, Secretary, Winnet- 
ka Public School Nursery Board, 520 
Glendale Avenue, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Position: 
Nursery School Director 
Julia Ann Singer Day Nursery 
Los Angeles, California 


Job: 

To be responsible for all aspects of 
the program and activities of a hospital 
affiliated nursery school for emotionally 
disturbed children including admini- 
stration, educational program, staff sup- 
ervision, and social worker. 


Qualifications: 

Master’s degree in Child Development 
or related fields plus experience as 
teacher, director, and administrator. 


Salary: 
$6756-$8436 per annum. 


For Information Contact: 
Mrs. Rudolf Winkler 
Chairman Personnel Committee 
6306 W. 5 St. 
Los Angeles 48, California 





The Children Call It School 
(Continued from page 20) 


and second for their mothers. They don’t 
yet know how important their teachers 
consider painting. But it is the same 
with everything else they do. When 
they are too young to tell in words about 
their morning it is a wonderful thing 
to hand over a painting as a way of_re- 
porting on the day’s activities. It would 
seem unfortunate, however, if paintings 
were used only as a connecting link 
between home and school or as a means 
of status in the car pool, where if one 
traveller has a painting to take home 
the others must hastily find one. Paint- 
ing is too important as an_ activity 
through which one can express ideas, 
feelings and fantasies of an individual 
and private nature to let it be used pri- 
marily for any other purpose. 

I feel that it is helpful for parents to 
understand the teachers’ role and their 
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functions in some of the less well recog- 
nized areas of teaching. As teachers, we 
often speculate about parents’ attitudes 
toward us. We assume that sometimes 
they are curious about our practices, 
policies and philosophy. Meeting with 
the teachers is one of the ways parents 
can learn to better understand the 
school and what it stands for. 


Frequent visits to the nursery school 
give parents an understanding of what 
children actually do in the school and 
the seriousness with which we view the 
concerns, the knowledge, the feelings, 
the confusions and misconceptions of 
children as well as the pure pleasure 
revealed in daily play. 


To close this discussion let me quote 
one of our alumni (now aged 7) on the 
subject of nursery school. His younger 
brother reported on our new mice. The 
older boy responded with “That place 
is amazing! It’s a pet shop! It’s a mu- 
seum! It’s a school! It’s a HOSPITAL!” 
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SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 
ON THE WEST COAST 


LONG BEACH STATE COLLEGE 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
June 22-July 10 

Long Beach State College offers a 
summer workshop course entitled Child 
Development Techniques, (3 units), 
from June 22 to July 10. This course is 
specifically designed to assist homemak- 
ing teachers who are responsible for the 
preschool play group experience. 

June 22-July 31 

Also offered at Long Beach is a course 
in Family Life Education, (3 units), 
June 22 to July 31. Of particular value 
to elementary, nursery school, and 
homemaking teachers, social studies 
teachers, counselors, community educa- 
tion leaders, parent educators and relig- 
ious leaders. 

Write to Zelpha Bates, Head, Home 
Economics Department, 6101 East Sev- 
enth Street, Long Beach 4. 


IDYLLWILD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
AND THE ARTS OF THE 
IDYLLWILD ARTS FOUNDATION 
IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 
June 29-August 7 

Idyllwild offers a summer program 
of courses in the arts from June 29 to 
August 7. Courses in dance, drama, art, 
music, photography, and creative writ- 
ing are organized on a one-week and 
two-week basis, with college credit giv- 
en through the University of Southern 
California. 

For more information about study, 
write to Max T. Ervin, Director, Idyll- 
wild, California. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, OREGON 
July 6-17 

Oregon State College, School of Home 
Economics, at Corvallis is offering a 
two-weeks summer workshop, July 6- 
17, on Understanding Young Children 
(3 quarter-hours of graduate credit). 

This workshop is designed for home 
economics teachers who include a child 
care unit in their courses, and for others 
who work with pre-school children in 
play groups or other types of nursery 
groups. 

Dr. Mary Elizabeth Keister, head of 
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the Department of Child Development 
and Family Relationships at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, will serve as direc- 
tor. 

Write to Mrs. Katherine Read, School 
of Home Economics, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis. 


TRI-COUNTIES ASSOCIATION 

FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 
June 22-July 3 

The Tri-Counties Association for 
Nursery Education, Santa Barbara is 
sponsoring a two-weeks summer work- 
shop and demonstration nursery school 
in cooperation with University Exten- 
sion, University of California at Los 
Angeles. This workshop will take place 
in Santa Barbara from June 22 to July 
3, 1959. (2 units of credit). 

Workshop focus will be on the goals 
and content of nursery education — in 
nursery schools, play groups, parent- 
child workshops, and child care cen- 
ters. 

Dr. Edith Dowley, Director of the 
Stanford Village Nursery School and 
Assistant Professor of Psychology, Stan- 
ford University, will serve as the work- 
shop Coordinator. 

Write to: University Extension, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles. 


PACIFIC OAKS FRIENDS SCHOOL 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
June 29-July 17 

Pacific Oaks Friends School will offer 
a three-week’s Workshép in Nursery 
Education, June 29-July 17. This work- 
shop will focus on early childhood edu- 
cation and its relationship to recently 
re-defined goals in the total educative 
process. 

June 22-July 31 

Other summer session course offer- 
ings include: Observation and Partici- 
pation in the Nursery School and Kind- 
ergarten, mornings from June 22 to July 
31, 4 units; and Teaching Foreign Lan- 
guaeg to Elementary Children, Tues- 
days and Thursdays. July 13-21, 2 units. 

Write: Director of Teacher Educa- 
tion, Pacific Oaks Friends School, 714 
West California Street, Pasadena. 
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Time Out for Reading 


POLLY McVICKAR and ELIZABETH WOODS 


Many of us have known Claudia 
Lewis for her deeply perceptive study 
of the children of the Tennessee moun- 
tains, described in her book, Children of 
the Cumberland. Any teacher who does 
not know her later book, Writing for 
Young Children has missed a wonder- 
fully vital experience. This belated re- 
view carries with it the urgent sugges- 
tion that such an oversight be remedied 
at once. 


If it has been mistakenly considered 
a book solely for those who are engaged 
in writing, nothing could be further 
from the truth. This is a book for every- 
one who is close to children, especially 
those who have and want to keep alive a 
sensitive ear, a quick imagination and 
the poetry of living. 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell has written a 
foreword which is closely in tune with 
the thought and feeling which is alive 
in this book. She writes: 


“Writing for Young Children is a 
book to enjoy and to learn from. It 
is a book about children and how 
their language reveals what is going 
on inside them, about language and 
how to make stories for children that 
will heighten and deepen their satis- 
factions ...... in facing the problems 
of writing books that are satisfying to 
children, Claudia Lewis faces prob- 
lems that concern all who enjoy or 
seek to understand the art of langu- 
age. Readers of Writing for Young 
Children will, I believe, develop more 
sensitive listening ears and an experi- 
mental attitude ..... be they teachers 
or parents, or writers or artists... .” 
Claudia Lewis is a staff member of 

the Bank Street College of Education 
where she gives courses for those who 
want to write and for those who are 
preparing to teach children. It is clear 
that she brings to her students as well 
as to her readers, a rekindled aware- 
ness of how ideas can be alive through 
a vital and exciting use of language. 


Writing for Young Children. Claudia 
Lewis. Simon and Schuster, New York. 
1954. Price: $3.00. 


The Adult and the Nursery School 
Child is a 1958 book, short (118 pages) 
and packed with wise, practical obser- 
vations concerning wholesome relation- 
ships which nursery school teachers, 
parents, and other adults can establish 
with nursery age children. 


The author has been for twenty-eight 
years the head of the nursery school at 
the Institute of Child Study of the Uni- 
versity of Toronto. Dr. Blatz, the world- 
renowned founder and head of the Insti- 
tute writes a foreword with highest 
praise of the author’s knowledge, per- 
sonality and skill in dealing with young 
children. 


The Institute is “completely oriented 
toward the goal of mental health” and 
Dr. Blatz’ Security Theory motivates 
the behavior of all who teach in this 
nursery school. They learn to help 
children know that all other children 
have rights, and that consideration of 
these will make and keep them happy 
too. They learn to accept help when it 
is needed as well as do without it when 
it is not. 


The quality of naturalness in the 
teacher’s behavior is emphasized and 
this in turn depends upon her accept- 
ance by the other teachers. One finds 
excellent discussions of the good teach- 
er’s qualities: knowledge, judgment, as- 
surance, self-control, feelings, serious- 
ness, humor, easiness, (“some teachers 
dart about as if they were in a school 
of fish rather than children’). 


This little book is crammed with prac- 
tical suggestions for making the nurs- 
ery school day one of learning for the 
children, not only in skills, but also in 
understandings of their relationships 
with other children and with adults. 


The chapter headings should alert any 
teacher (or parent) to the practical im- 
portance of this book. Here are a few 
of them: The Teacher and the Child; 
Independence; Helping a Child Take 
Responsibility; Rewards; Punishment; 
Accepting the Consequences; Mental 
Health in the Nursery School. 


The Adult and the Nursery School 
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Child. Margaret I. Fletcher. University 
of Toronto Press; Oxford University 
Press. 1958. Price: $2.75. 


When They Are Three: Nursery 
Children in the Church and Home. This 
very readable book rightly assumes 
that “Christian education is a seven-day- 
a-week affair” and its pages are ad- 
dressed to both nursery school teach- 
ers and to parents. The observations 
and discussions of children, their ques- 
tions, their activities and their needs 
apply to children of all nursery school 
ages, though, as the title suggests, a 
major emphasis of the book is devot- 
ed to the presentation of definite teach- 
ing plans of a church nursery school 
for three-year-olds. Some one hundred 
pages are devoted to suggestions for 
activities, music, art, care of birds and 
growing plants, with constant reference 
to God’s love of all growing things. Sug- 
gestions which will be of great help to 
parents as well as teachers in giving 
children a reverence and love of Jesus 
and of God, seem natural and practical 
in these chapters. 


“Discipline—with Love” is the title 
of a constructive chapter which empha- 
sizes the need for children to show that 
they have not lost their parents’ (or 
teacher’s) love even though they are 
being disciplined. 


There are many fine suggestions 
which will help teachers and parents 
with children’s questions about death, 
birth, heaven, and God. Visits to the 
doctor or the dentist can be relieved of 
fear by intelligent, truthful preparation. 
Awareness of racial or economic diff- 
erences will ultimately come to the 
child’s attention and parents and teach- 
ers can help children “to value people 
as individuals, to direct their attention 
to both their contributions and their 
needs.” 


Church groups having or desiring to 
start and maintain a church nursery 
school will find practical help in this 
book, and so also will any nursery school 
teacher or any parent who is sincerely 
interested in helping children grow to- 
ward fine character development. 


When They Are Three: Nursery 
Children in the Church and Home. Sara 
G. Klein and Elizabeth C. Gardner. The 
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Westminster Press. Philadelphia. 1956. 
Price: $1.50. 


Public Affairs Committee, Inc., has 
published this fall, a pamphlet of spe- 
cial interest and significance. You and 
Your Adopted Child by Mrs. Eda J. 
LeShan should be available to parents 
everywhere, for it contains help and 
reassurance which is widely needed. 


Mrs. LeShan is a child psychologist 
and the Director of Education at the 
Guidance Center, New Rochelle, New 
York. She is also the mother of an 
eight year old adopted daughter. This 
pamphlet grew out of a series of dis- 
cussion groups which were held with 
parents of adopted children, and it con- 
tains many of the thoughtful contri- 
butions made in these groups. But espe- 
cially it is full of the common sense and 
wisdom which Mrs. LeShan: herself 
brings to these questions. 


Two mothers of adopted children, and 
one adopted daughter, have sent us 
their comments about the pamphlet. 


Mrs. Jean Fargo is the mother of 
three adopted children eighteen 
months, four and six years old ... and 
she is a former assistant teacher in the 
nursery school of Pacific Oaks Friends 
School in Pasadena, California. She 
writes: 


“Most of us have read many books 
that never really hit the down-deep 
concerns of parents of adopted chil- 
dren. Mrs. LeShan, with penetrating 
warmth, collects the vague, half-form- 
ed questions and so skillfully trans- 
lates general concepts into specific 
terms that the reader joyfully cries, 
“Yes, that’s just what I meant.” 


There is a comfortable acceptance 
of people, of assurance that even 
though errors in judgment can hap- 
pen at times, it is the overall feeling 
of parent for child that will come 
across. There is a sturdy, relaxed 
common sense approach to parents 
deeply concerned about their child’s 
questions and their readiness to ans- 
wer. There is the setting of long 
range goals with a well-worded map 
for the taking of alternate routes de- 
pending on the emotional weather 
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and the capacity of the vehicle. There 
is a profound understanding of child 
development underlying each aspect, 
and a reality based feeling for all par- 
ents and the problems they face. 


Particularly sensitive is the way in 
which the author copes with adoles- 
cence and the special questions this 
turbulent time can evoke. The two- 
pronged problems of helping your 
child develop compassion and symp- 
athy for the problems of others, with- 
out choosing the same road them- 
selves, is one which confounds many 
adoptive parents, and the author’s ap- 
proach here accounts for this review- 
er’s loudest huzzah.” 


Mrs. Gladys Broger is the mother of 
an adopted daughter, fourteen years old, 
and she is also the Director of Education 
at the Whittier Presbyterian Church 
Nursery School, Whittier, California. 
She writes: 

“This pamphlet is so well written, 
and I like it very much. I want to 
recommend it enthusiastically to all 
parents of adopted children. It would 
have been very helpful to me, and 
very reassuring, if I had had it when 
our daughter was younger. Mrs. 
LeShan speaks of ‘setting the stage’. 
I feel this is especially important and 
we made this a part of her growing 
up, so that one day she told us the 
story of adopting her doll, picking her 
out, and loving her.” 


It is interesting that Jane Broger, at 
fourteen, is often the leader of discus- 
sions on adoption among teen-age 
groups, and conveys to others her own 
good feelings. Here is her comment 
about the pamphlet: 


“T really don’t feel very much diff- 
erent about being an adopted child. 
But you get the feeling, sometimes, 
that someone didn’t want you, and 
now you have found that someone 
really does want you and loves you. 
And also you have found someone to 
love. I think the pamphlet is very 
good.” 


You and Your Adopted Child. Eda J. 
LeShan. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
274. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
38 Street, New York 16, N.Y. Price: 
25 cents. 
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For all those .... teachers or parents 

.. Who are observing an encouraging 
the art experiences of children, the book 
Children’s Art by Miriam Lindstrom 
will be of real interest. 


Mrs. Lindstrom has conducted a vis- 
ual education program for many years 
at the de Young Museum in San Fran- 
cisco, and this book comes out of her 
philosophy and her observations of the 
stages through which children from two 
to fifteen develop in their art expression. 


Her discussion of underlying philos- 
ophy is especially good. She is concern- 
ed with imagery as a basic process of 
thought, and art as the way in which 
an individual “realizes” his experience. 
The picture is only the by-product of 
the act of painting. This clear state- 
ment might well serve as a reminder for 
teachers that it is all too easy to see 
only the picture, and be unaware of the 
process. 


Especially fine is her description of 
the way in which a child, through art, 
is communicating with himself first. 
“The beginnings of art for the very 
young are first of all the learning of 
muscular control .... then the joyful 
discovery and wonder in what this skill 
makes possible to them. Next comes .. 
a purpose utterly satisfying to the mind 
and heart, when as narrator and audi- 
ence of one, a child can take out of him- 
self and place in the external world, for 
himself to see and direct, the inner 
drama, that is for him the meaning of 
a situation experienced and remember- 
ed and imagined.” 


In tracing the stages of development, 
Mrs. Lindstrom uses many illustrations, 
both drawings and color plates. Her 
footnote references are from many 
sources, and the reading list is a valu- 
able addition. 


Comment from Mr. Philip Resnack, 
Supervisor of Art for the Santa Monica 
Schools, California .... “I like especially 
the warmth and understanding evident 
in this book. It will be of interest to 
all those who live with children, at 
home or at school.” 


Children’s Art. Miriam Lindstrom. 
University of California Press, Berkeley, 
California. 1958. Price: $1.50. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
NANE CAN HELP YOU 


The Association issues a Journal which is sent to members and libraries four times a year. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your membership assures you of in- 
formation about forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive material interpreting nursery education 
to the profession and to the community. 


Believing that nursery education can best be served by strengthening the programs of 
local organizations, committees are now at work planning ways to improve com- 
munication and cooperation among local, state and regional groups concerned with 
young children. 


YOU CAN HELP NANE 


By your membership in NANE you can strengthen the national voice that speaks in be- 
half of young children. You can help in the process of welding together people through- 
out the country who have a primary interest in the field of nursery education. 


To join NANE: Complete the form be-_ To obtain information without obligation about how 
low and mail with check payable to the an organization may become affiliated with NANE, 
National Association for Nursery Edu- send the information requested below to: 

cation, to: 


NANE Headquarters NANE Treasurer 

155 East Ohio St. 155 East Ohio St. 

Chicago 11, Illinois Chicago 11, Illinois 
Member: 


ERR nnn oe 


en a ee 
Life ($100.00) Name of organization —— =... Me eae 


U.S. Possessions ($2.00) __---- eS le SI 


eee. Ie oo ae 
SS ee Name of person requesting information ________ 


All other countries ($4.00) _________ 


ne IN od hs See IN IB ase I See 
PN oe he oe Relationship to above organization _______________ 
EEE Ee eee tty en ere ewe Rie aN Ine Serene orton eee meee oaoee 





INDIVIDUAL NANE MEMBERSHIP DUES $5.00 WHEN PAID DIRECTLY TO THE NA- 
TIONAL ORGANIZATION, $3.50 WHEN OBTAINED THROUGH A LOCAL, STATE OR 
REGIONAL ORGANIZATION WHICH IS AFFILIATED WITH NANE. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


Questions and Answers About Nursery Schools 


I $ .05 
Mothers in a Cooperative Nursery School .._......__........_...____.______ —— 
Bibliography for Cooperative Nursery Schools._._._.____._______________________ $ .15 
eee Seem, On eee. © een. Sone. $ .45 
A Health Program for the Nursery School, 

Dy Hans Partenstein and Julius &. Richmond ._.........____.__._._______ $ .35 
Sharing—A New Level in Teacher-Parent Relationships, 

by Evelyn Beyer (25 or more copies 40c each) _______-________________ $ .45 
How Are The 5’s Faring in Your Town, A joint publication of the ACEI & NANE 

SR RS lt NOIR ae ee EET pe $. 05 


Teacher in a Cooperative, by Polly McVickar, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN $ .15 
The Cooperative Nursery School—A Significant Trend in Nursery Education, 


by Myra Woodruff, Reprint from NANE BULLETIN ___._-_-___ i _—s 
A Good Nursery School in Your Free Public School—That’s What You Want for 

Ce >. — 
Do They Need to Be Bored in Kindergarten, by Sister Mary de Lordes ________ | ns 
Do Nursery School Children Have More Colds? by Isabelle Diehl ___________ er 
Benefits of a Good Nursery School, 

A statement prepared by the American Academy of Pediatrics ____________ >: =a 
Basentislse Gt Nursery Gonoe! Baucation...__._.____.-_._._._.__.._._-___. ae 
Let’s Play Outdoors, 

by Katherine Read (25 or more copies 40c each) —___.-_.__-_-_____________ - _—_— 
What Is Music for Young Children? 

by Bete Jones (25 or more copies 70c each) —......_..._._..__..._______ - — 
ery Deen mere. ane Aree — 2. = jon 
Science Experiences in the Nursery School, 

by Dorothy Haunt (25 or more copies 70c each) —........._.._.._....... YY 
Some Ways of Distinguishing a Good Nursery School 

a a tte eit Se 
Nursery School Settings—Invitation to What? by Evelyn Beyer 

eae ee ee ff ae 
What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? 

by Elizabeth Doak (25 or more copies 70c each) __--------_----____-__-__ | 
Why Have Nursery Schools? 

by James L. Hymes, Jr. (50 or more copies 3c each) ~__-_-____-----__-_-_- De po. 


ORDER BLANK 
This page may be used for ordering. Current publications list will be sent with each 
shipment. Indicate quantity of each publication desired. 


Address all orders to: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Distribution Center 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


All orders under $1.00 must be accompanied by cash, money order, check or stamps. Prepaid 
orders are postage free. 
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